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a LVI: 


AND WATER PIPES. — ESTABLISHED 1830. — 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. pa RVER & LESTERIOE MENT 
a, 38} iHlanufacturers & Contractors —— 


—o== | SAARLES 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT, BEST 


ey Parker's Imperial Black Varnish, 
THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, Oxide Paints, Oils, and General Stores 
Bon Lea Foundry, for Gas and Water Works. a. cM 


WORKS: 
SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. |onwsipe sTREET, OLD KENT RoaD,| (HO. & THOS. EARLE, 
A.so MANUFACTURERS OF LONDON. ELU 1... 


SANITARY & RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT WATER ’ ous <<. Sion ‘Gian. 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, WOLSTON’S ‘ecpmatian Sikienemeian ~ 


pl ep RN TORBAY P AI NTS STOREAGE CAPACITY 10,000 Tons. 


Giascow Orrice: 24, Gzorer Squarz, 




























































Telegrams: Special Quotations to Gas Companies. 
“BontEa, StocKTON-on-TEES,” E ESTABLISHED 1811—OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY. 
“ SPRINGBANK, GLAscow.” 23, GREAT GEORGE ST., WESTMINSTER, 8.W. Qdennntts aitinns “thane Baa? 
























“SPENT LIMES NO LONGER WASTE PRODUCTS. 
Vuder G. — eer pratense PATENTS 











Hislop’s Patent Producer and Patent Charging Appliances offer advantages which are unapproachable, while in every other detail his Settings are confidently recom- 
mended as being the most inexpensive and effective possible. 











Ulustrated Pamphlet and Terms on application to J. E. FISHER, Stourbridge, Agent for England and Wales; to C. M. HAMILTON, Portland 
Place, Hamilton, Agent for Scotland and Ireland ; and for all other Countries to the Patentee, 


Geo. R. HISLOP, Gas Engineer, PAISLEY, N.B. 
THE COST OF PURIFICATION REDUCED 


to a minimum by 


C. & W. WALKERS 


PATENT PURIFYING MACHINE 


Which has now fully proved itself to be the most effectual, powerful, and perfect Apparatus in the World, 
FOR PURIFYING GAS FROM 


TAR, CARBONIC ACID, AMMON IA, 


and a large portion of 


SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN, 


Doing all the work of Purification between the Condensers and Purifiers, and relieving them of much work. 
Its cost is less than any other known Apparatus for purifying Gas from Tar and Ammonia. 






















Testimonials, Drawings, and Prices on Application. 











8, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.; Midland Iron-Works, Donnington, 
near Newport, Shropshire, 
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SAWER AND PURVES, © 


LATE 


FLETCHER AND MURPHY, 
GARRATT STREET WORKS, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED CONSUMERS’ WET GAS-METERS 


IN CAST-IRON CASES, 
THE UNYARYING WATER-LINE GAS-METER, 


AND 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS; 
Also Sole Makers of THORP AND MARSH’S PATENT CASH PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENT FOR GAS-METER,, 


S. OWENS & CO., Hydraulic, Gas, & General Engineers, WHITEFRIARS ST., LONDON, 


sor MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sane & OWENS’ PATENT SCREW & CAM, also FULL-WAY RACK & PINION GAS-VALVES, 


REDUCED IN PRICE. 














BRIDGE VALVE 
for Regulating the Seal FULL-WAY RACK AND 
PINION VALVE, 


le, 1 i 
VALVE to OPEN DOWNWARDS. of Hydraulic Mains. VALVE to OPEN UPWARDS, 
Also Makers of Pillar Valves, Self-acting Bye-pass Valves, Outside Rack and Pinion Valves, Hydraulic Main-Valyes, Disc- Valves, and Special Valves 
of all kinds. Improved Gas-Exhausters, Steam-Engines, Steam-Cranes, Boilers. Blake’s Patent Steam-Pumps for Tar, Water, and Ammoniacal Liquor, 
Hydraulic Coal-truck Lifts, Hydraulic Cranes, Hydraulic Apparatus for Lifting Purifier-Covers,and every description of Pumping Apparatus, &c., suitable 
fer use in Gas-Works, made to order. 
8. O. and Co.'s New Catalogue of Gas Apparatus and General Machinery can be had on application, 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., Lite 


THORN CLIFFE IRON-WORKS, eae SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SLIDE VALVES, CAST-IRON RETORTS, (WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PATENT 
WITH RACK PINION, mETORT-BED FITTINGS, CONDENSERS, CENTRE VALVES 


Internal or External And Retort-House Appliances SCRUBBERS, & WASHERS, for wosking Purifiers. 


SCREWS, of all Sizes. Brees tevittattiin. TAR AND LIQUOR PUMPS, &c, Also Bye-Pass & Stop Valves, 


GASHOLDERS, Iron Roofs, Columns, Girders, Floor Plates 
Gasholder Tanks, and Tools, &c. 





ints: 
HAND and HYDRAULIC LIFTING GEAR, CAST-IRON MAINS and SPECIALS, 
WoonpD GRIDS. 
CAST AND WROUGHT IRON TANKS AND CISTERNS. 





DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


g Iron (Special Quality) for ENGINE CYLINDERS, &c. 


GAS COAL FAMOUS FOR ITS UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE. 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LIMITED, 


Late LAIDLAW, SONS, & CAINE, Limited, 
GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams: “ GASOMETER GLASGOW.” 


GAS APPARATUS 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


RETORTS, 
CONDENSERS 
SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS, 


GASHOLDERS 


ENGINES, 
EXHAUSTERS, 
STEAM BOILERS 
AND 
FITTINGS, 


London Office: 





6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET. 


GLASGOW. 


OIL PLANT 
AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


BRIDGES, 
GIRDERS 


WHARVES, 
PIERS. 


ROOFING 
OF 
EVERY STYLE. 


PIPES, VALVES, 
AND 
CONNECTIONS, 





W. H. ALLEN & CO., 
York Street Works, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E., 


MAKERS OF THE MOST IMPROVED FORM OF 


GAS FE XHAUSTING MACHINERY. 


BEALE’S PATENT—ALLEN’S COMBINED SYSTEM. 
adh 
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YMENT GAS-METER. 


(PRICE’S PATENT). 





This Meter has a simple Automatic arrangement fitted, whereby, upon the insertig, 
of a shilling, a supply of gas can be obtained, and which is cut off on the quantity paid fy 
being consumed. The Meter gives warning when the quantity is nearly exhausted, so tha, 
pore Fe shilling may be inserted. There is, however, no occasion to wait until this happey 
as a second shilling can be inserted after two-pennyworth of the first shilling has beg 
consumed. 

The Meter is fitted with the ordinary > oy dial, and has in addition a circuly 
one divided showing twelve pence. On each Meter is marked the number of cubic feet jt 
will pass for one shilling ; and this can be arranged to cover cost of Meter-Rental, Fitting 


5? 


= and Gas consumed. These Meters are made of the best material and workmanship. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR INCREASING CONSUMPTION AMONGST SMALL CONSUMERS. 
NO RISK OF BAD DEBTS. 


. PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS: 9 
DD. HULETT & Co, LIMITED, 
GAS-METER MAKERS, 55 & 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. q 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 








IRON OR STEEL LAP-WELDED OR BUTT-WELDED TUBES | 


FOR ANY PURPOSE. 


WATER PURIFICATION. 











RIVER WATER and SEWAGE EFFLUENT successfully and economically} 
treated in large volumes, by AGITATION WITH METALLIC IRON in 

















oF = 
Zi J BEET tt}. Yiiat “” 
WM Lyd dd btdbdddibdde WZ, 


Ulli MM ME TE Z 
No Choking of Filter-Beds. Simple & apid in its Action. 
Colour due to Peat and Clay | Organic Matter Considerably 
entirely Removed. Reduced. 
Microbes Totally Removed. 








Made in Fourteen Sizes, capable of treating singly from 4000 to 43 Million Gallons daily. 


REVOLVING PURIFIER COMPANY, LimiteD, 


DOCK HOUSE, BILLITER STREET, LONDON, E£.C. 
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CARLESS, CAPEL, & LEONARD. 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E., 











insertio, 


















































































that these Retorts are the very beet that are made. | ADDRESS: 


p paid fe NAPHTHA & GASOLINE DISTILLERS & PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 
5 he appeng SpecIALLY PREPARE GASOLINE OF ANY SPECIFIC GRAVITY’ BEST ADAPTED FOR CARBURETTING GAS; AaLSo PETROLEUM ETHERS 
‘has been OF CONSTANT BoILina Points. 
Prices and Samples may be had upon application. 
& Circula 
Die f 
1 Pitta c S ny MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
p. JOSEPH LIFF & SONS, | LONDON OFFICE: 
INCORPORATED IN 
THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd., 
WORTLEY, LEEDS. 
= en 
aD 2 LONDON Offices & Depots : 
—__ 7) Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 
? WHARVES NOS, 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N. Have been made, 
a GOODS YARD, KING’S CROSS, N. in large quantities | i 
ae LIVERPOOL : for the last twelve 
a 16, Lightbody Street, years; and during the] 
& whole of that time, have) 
ae LEEDS: been in regular use at most| 
a Queen Street. 
3 cellent quality of remaining as near, 
a stationary as possible under the varying 
_ conditions of their work—a quality which 
oe will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
a Managers. The generally expressed opinion is | 






RETORTS GAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. “GAS LEEDS” 


wT gestion sla for Ge Work. “GAS PLANT oF every DESCRIPTION. 


R. DEMPSTER & SONS, Lta., 


GAS, CHEMICAL, & HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 


ESTABLISHED — 3 EsEs ARID. — 1855. 
IMPROVED BATTERY 


} : . Sat > : “eis 
R. ieee OF THREE 


r Double- -Acting Pumps 


DRIVEN BY ONE STEAM -ENGINE. 
































These Pumps are fitted with Valves for pumping 
TAR, LIQUOR, and WATER, 


and an arrangement by which any of these 
Liquids may be pumped together or 
separately. 











BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP, 


AND 


me ee ——_CVVICIENCY CUARANTuED, 


ae WAT RY KINSOR Eat pawene = 














— BNQUIRINS ‘SOLICITED. i 
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JOHN HALL & CO., 


STOURBRIDGE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, 








AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. 
A STOCK OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ON HAND. 


GAS wo WATER PIPES 
CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CLAY GROSS COMPANY, 
CHESTERFIELD. 








TRADE | 
Gx0 | 
MARK. 


TELEGRAMS: 
“JACKSON” 
CLAY CROSS. 


LONDON AGENTS: 
BECK & Co., 
130, GT. SUFFOLK ST., S.E. 





SULPHATE OF AMMONIA | 


Royal 


ee a 
Dr. FELDMANN'S APPARATUS 


The most successful and approved Apparatus known 
up to the present time. 








FOR REFERENCES, PARTICULARS, TESTIMONIALS, AND PRICES, © 


APPLY TO THD 
Sole Agents and Manufacturers, 


GODDARD, MASSEY, & WARNER, | 


ENGINEERS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 





The Apparatus has been supplied to the following Firms— 


BURT, BOULTON, & HAYWOOD, SILVERTOWN, and ELING. 

CHANCE BROTHERS, OLDBURY (4 Arranatvs). 

RUNCORN SOAP & ALKALI CO., Limited, RUNCORN. 

NETHAM CHEMICAL CO., Limited, BRISTOL. 

ANIMAL CHARCOAL CO., Limited, SHADWELL, 

WM. BUTLER & CO., BRISTOL. 

KEMPSON & CO., Pye Bridge. 

And to the following Gas Companies and Corporations— 

ILKESTON. BURY. | CHORLEY. 
WIDNES BRIGHOUSE. WHITEHAVEN. 
HALIFAX, MARKET HARBRO’. / 
ALTRINCHAM. PRESCOT. SOUTH 8 5 


DENTON. SOWERBY BRIDGE. | LEEK. 


IPSWICH. 
8ST, ALBANS. LEICESTER. RNEMOUTH. 
DARWEN. rtd 


SALFORD. 
NELSON. LUTON. 
ORMSKIRE. HAMPTON COURT. 





DUKINFIELD. 
NORTHWICH. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 








FACE YOUR RETORT MOUTHPIECES. 


JOHN RUSCOE calls attention to his Retort Mouthpiece 
and Lid Facing Machines, which are in extensive use; also 
to his Lathes, Drilling, Slotting, Grooving, and Planing 
Machines, Smiths’ Hearths, Smithy Fans, Roots’ Blowers; 
also special Screwing Machines for Gas Tubes and Bolts, 
Taps, Wrenches, Pipe Cutters, special Taper and Twisted 
Rymers, Drills, &c. 


Inquiries and Trial Orders Solicited. 





PATENT TWISTED TAPS, DIES, & CUTTERS. | 


Thousands in constant work, give universal satisfaction. 
Work Easier, Less Friction, Last Longer, and do Better Work 
than straight Grooves. 

Main Drilling Stand, with Cup Drills, | Ratchet Screwing Stocks, and Adjust- 


14 to 6 inch; Taps, Rymers, and able Once-up Stocks, Dies, 
Drills, Guides, &c. 


Everything Guaranteed. Apply to 


JOHN RUSCOE, Albion Works, Hyde, near Manchester. 





SIXTY PER CENT. ECONOMY IN GAS LIGHTING. 





The Schuike 


FOR 
DOMESTIC AND EXTERNAL LIGHTING. 


The only Regenerative Lamp 
employing the 
Common Flat-Flame Burners. 


Lamps giving 20-Candle power 
consume less than four feet of ¥ 
Gas per hour. 


PURE WHITE & PERFECTLY STEADY 
LIGHT, 


NOT AFFECTED BY DRAUGHTS, 

















Regenerative Lamy 


(Brackets or Suspending). 
Can be fixed in a few minutes. 


May be seen at the Offices of the 


SCHULKEGAS-LAMPCo. 


LIMITED, 
20, HIGH HOLBORN: 
LONDON, W.C., 


Where Price Lists and full particulars may 
be obtained. 





Genin SNL GREET NA d : 


at 2m Gat Od 
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“GRIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER'S, m 


“tb HERSEY, ate Director.) me PATENT (J. wet Engineer.) 


r “ STANDARD” WASHER 


hown it ER I gt PON gf GING i I Gl Ma GRP 
EXTRACTS THE WHOLE OF THE AMMONIA 
Also a Large Proportion of H,S and CO, from Gas. 













PRICES, 








The following List comprises the orders received for PATENT “STANDARD” WASHERS constructed according to the 
Company’s latest patent, and Renewals effected by the application of same to old pattern Machines, 

















































NER, (7100 PATENT “STANDARD” WASHERS.| Ys ime (a er cratic 
0G ROS 8 000} Nine Elms (in part) . . 8,000, 
ie Brera AND NOES” Capacity. cab.tt.| Valparaiso. . . . . . 600,000| Shoreditch ,, . . ~ 2,600,000 
x Kensal Green . . . . 8,000,000 Halle . .. =. =. ~- + 600,000} Pimlico » « «  « 2,000,000 
, 4 : . « « « 8,000,000 —y> A and Cadoxton . . . 500,000) Bromley » «+ « + 2,000,000 
’ ") WestHam. . . . « . 8,000,000 * sto — ee ee oe peep nd Sours Merroronitan Gas 
Firms GiB riverpool . . . . - + 8,000,000/ pt. | |... 400000; vy lomPANt— 
a. TM Rochdale . . . . ~ ~ 8,000,000 St. ‘Chammond Jot ° ae Vauxhall (in part) . . . 8,000,000 
D) Manchester - + + 2,500,000! a tias Steel Works, Shefleld. 250,000 | Birmingham __,, - 5,000,000 
"> Glasgow 2,500,000 | F ito ; 250.000 | Croydon : - 1,500 000 
She — < . . . . 2,500,000 Sennmenthe . : . : 200.000 Edinburgh . * 1,500,000 
Deicester . . . . . « 2,250,000 Vercelli "900,000 | West Ham . - 1,500,000 
> Melbourne . » «+ + 1,500,000) Hitchin. Ot ee 150,000 | Nottingham . 1,500,000 
> Charlottenburg 1,500,000 PS Silas ws * ’ Melbourne . . 1,500,000 
ions— ) Derby . 1,500,000 RENEWALS. : - 1,500,000 
y » © © « « «+ « ~ 1,000,000!Tae Gasticut ann Coxe Maidstone . » « «+ 1,000,000 
y. Cambridge. . «. - s . 1,000,000 | Company— ‘Kingston-on-Hull. . . . 400,000 
ne Nice . + «. «+ « « « 875,000! Beckton. . . . . .2,600,000|Harrow. . . - + + + 250,000 
Barcelona. . . . . . 875,000| » + © « « -» »2,850/000|Bexton. . . . «+ 250,000 
H For Testimonial from the Chief Engineer of The Gaslight and Coke Company, see last and next week’s issue of the “Journal.” 
J o BPPBB PPP PP PPP PPP DDD 
Rr. Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 
ERS, Rr. & J. DEM PsSTER,. 
rio os GAS PLANT WORKS, NEWTON HEATH, MANCHESTER, 


MAKERS AND ERECTORS OF 


PATENT COLUMNLESS GASHOLDERS. 


Telegraphic’ Address: ‘‘SCRUBBER MANCHESTER.” 





Adjust. 


28, eee 


















#4 TOTAL WEIGHT REDUCED COST OF PAINTING SAYED 
eY, ri from 30 per cent. to 50 per for the Columns and 
ee cent. Girders. 
> TRANSPORT AND TILTING 
ERECTION REDUCED UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE ; 
to the same extent ; and in And as there are fewer 


cases where gasholders are 
" shipped abroad to places 
7 difficult of access, this 


arts, there is less liability 
or the Gasholder to get 
out of order in working. 


STABILITY UNDER WIND 
PRESSURE 


f a Gasholder constructed 
mm upon this system is at 
least equal to, and from 
experiments and_calcula- 
tions made is far in excess 
of, that of a Holder of the 
same dimensions guided by 





represents a very large 
amount of money. 


sas Na 


* F  TaNK CONSTRUCTION 


EY The Tank wall (of what- iL 

ever construction) is a 

regular cylinder. There [=== 

tes. Gf = no piers meee and a ——s 
. all expensive foundation |= ———— 

stones for the base of 


- columns or standards are Two-Lift Gasholdererected at the Gas-Works, Northwich,which has been pe Ta ned ym her 
dispensed with. in continuous work since Jan. 3, 1890, and has been subjected to most 
t 0 severe tests from heavy gales, with perfectly satisfactory results. 
' 


The removal of heavy guide carriages and rollers from the top curbs considerably lowers the centre of 
gravity of the structure, and dispenses with the extra strength of sheeting necessary to carry these at the 
N; points where they are attached to the gasholder. 
The plan adapts itself to telescoping to any reasonable extent, and enables very shallow holders or lifts to 
be employed with perfect stability. 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS AND ESTIMATES, APPLY TO THE ABOYE. 
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AUTOMATIC COAL-GAS RETORTS, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


PEP PPPAPP PPP 
THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THIS PROCESS MAY BE SUMMARIZED AS FOLLOWS :— 
4. No skilled labour required. enabling an old Retort-House fitted by this System to mam. 
2. Wear and tear of carbonizing tools reduced 50 per cent. facture twice the quantity of Gas. 


3. Great reduction in erection of Ascension-Pipes and Fittings, &c., to be used (if required) where the Morris and Va 


Hydraulic Mains. ’ 
Vestraut’s latest improvements are adopted. (These improve 
4. Coal carbonized one-sixth quicker than by the old process. | were described by Mr. Van Vestraut ay Phoer read = the ln 


5. Absolute control of production by unskilled labour. (This is | meeting of The an Institute. See JourNAt for July 8.) 
most important, especially when there is an extra demand for Gas, as in 8. The Morris and Van Vestraut’s System effects a reductioniy 
the case of foggy days, &c.) the cost of carbonizing from 40d. to 10d. (average London prices) pe 
6. Fifty per cent. saving in space of permanent Buildings, thus | ton of coal, or a saying of more than 70 per cent. in cost of labow 


This System of Automatically Charging and Discharging Retorts, without machinery or arduous labour, is being largely adopted at‘the Works of The Gaslight and Coke fi 
Co., the South Metropolitan Gas Co., and the Brentford Gas Co., and of several of the Provincial Gas Companies and Corporations. q 


This Process is fully Patented, and any Infringer will be ) strictly proceeded against. 


For further particulars apply to W. M. KIGHT, ‘Secretary, AUTOMATIC COAL-GAS RETORT COMPANY, Lm 
86 and 88a, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. Gee Tiasteated Advts. ». Ge 


THE ALBO-CARBON LIGHT, 


ESTABLISHED TWELVE YEARS. Hundreds of thousands in use. 
UNEQUALLED FOR BRIGHTNESS, SOFTNESS, & ECONOMY. 
SINGLE LIGHTS FROM 6S UPWARDS. CLUSTERS FROM 40s. TO 145s. 
SAVE half your Gas Bill. The Greatest Success of the Day. 





7. This System enables the whole of the old Retorts, Doon, 

















Albo-Carbon, genuine fluted, 18s. cwt., 3d. Ib. 





AGENCIES GRANTED. LIBERAL TERMS. 5-Light Shop Pendant, 


52s. —_— 
FOR PRICES, ETC., ADDRESS z 


ALBO-CARBON LIGHT: COMPANY, LIMITED, 74c., JAMES STREET, WESTMINSTER, SW. J 


WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT Co. 


(Mr. JOHN WEST, M. Inst. C.E., Managing Director), 
gineers, Ironfounders, and ort 


ALBION "TRON. WORKS, mw MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER, 
WEST’S PATENTED “MACHINERY 
CHARGING AND DRAWING GAS-RETORTS. 


OVER 1g0 MACHINES AT WORK AND IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 
mae MANUAL CHARGING 
AND DRAWING 
MACHINES. 














POWER CHARGING 
AND DRAWING 
MACHINES. 





ale 
< | i 
i é 


oe 
ig \ 


| COAL BREAKING, ELEVATING, 
# AND CONVEYING MACHINERY. 


| COKE BREAKING, CONVEYING, 
| AND WASHING MACHINERY. 
OXIDE ELEVATING MACHINERY. 


COKE BARROWS, VALVES, AND ALL 
GAS-WORKS PLANT. 


RETORT MOUTHPIECES 


WITH SELF-SEALING LIDS, 


FITTED WITH 


KING’S 


BS: PATENT FASTENINGS 











INTERIOR OF RETORT-HOUSE, SHOWING WEST'S PATENTED POWER N.B.—The whole of these Fittings aré 
CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINERY. made of Wrought Iron. 
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W. & B COWAN'S DRY METERS, 








Sutaite Dimensions. ii MI Measuring Capacity. 


Depth, | Height, | Width, 
Size. “ ck to |including including 
ront. | Unions. | Unions. 





rho») 


“ne 


900 

1200 
1500 
1800 
2400 

285 3000 


| 3 
Cr Or > OO G9 GO DD DD OR Oe ee eae cio 

top to wml 4 

iJ 


I 

Mi 
| 
i 


a — 


ena 











ee ad 


Large | Stocks always Ready for Immediate Delivery or or for Shipment, 


rr il ee ed 


Ww. & B. COWAN, 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
SMITH SQUARE WORKS, DUTTON STREET | BUCCLEUCH STREET 


WESTMINSTER, WORKS, WORKS, 


LONDON, S.W.| MANCHESTER. EDINBURGH. 
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ESTABLISHED 1844.] ORIGINAL MAKERS. [ESTABLISHED 1844] 
London, 1861. New York, 1853. nam, 1855. Lanten, 1862. 





The SIX MEDALS AWARDED to THOMAS GLOVER for 


PATENT DRY GAS-METERS, 


The latter being the Highest Medal awarded for 
Dry Gas-Meters by the Imperial Commissioners for the 
Universal Exhibition, Paris, 1867. 

Since then we have not Exhibited for Prizes. 


THOMAS GLOVER & Co. 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN ST., CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
And at 37, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


TELEGRAPHIC Appresses: “GOTHIC LONDON,” “GOTHIC MANCHESTER.” TELEPHONE No. 6725. 





ist—-Are a remedy for all the defects of Wet Meters. 
2nda—Are suitable for all climates, whether hot or cold. 

3Srda—Incur no loss of Gas by Ewaporation. 

4th—Cannot become fixed by Frost, however severe. 

5th—Are the most accurate and unwarying measurers of Gas. 
6th—Prevwent jumping or unexpected extinction of the Lights. 

7th—May be fixed either above or below the level of the Lights. 
Sth—Cannot be tampered with without wisibly damaging the outer case. 
9Sth—WVill last much longer than Wet Meters. 


10th-—Wiill mot cost more than one-half for repair that Wet or Water 
Iieters do. 
Are upheld for fiwe years without charge. 


HIGHEST AWARD, MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


W. PARKINSON & CO. 


7 STATION METERS 








ROUND or SQUARE TANKS, 


FITTED WITH PATENT 


THREE-PARTITION DRUMS. 





MORE THAN 


300 station METERS, 


Varying in size from 1200 to 200,000 cubic feet 
per hour, have been sold, fitted with 


THREE-PARTITION DRUMS, 


Since their introduction. 





ROUND METERS as above are kept in Stock in all Sizes 

ready to send away at the shortest notice. Compact, 
AN portable, and very easily fixed. An Improved Overflow 
ee Water-line Regulator fitted to every Meter. 


DURABILITY  UNEQUALLED. SOME HAVE BEEN IN CONSTANT USE FOR OVER 60 YEARS. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1891. 


An Address by Mr. John West. 

A very interesting and instructive address was delivered 
last Saturday evening to the Manchester Association of 
Engineers by their President, Mr. John West, M. Inst.C.E., 
who has been re-elected to this honourable distinction. 
€ give in another column the portions of Mr. West’s 
address which specially refer to the subjects of gas and 








electric lighting. It is unnecessary to say anything by 
way of paraphrase of these well thought-out utterances, 
save to remark that in his observations upon corporations 
supplying gas and electricity for public lighting Mr. West 
hardly went far enough. From our point of view, the 
only justification for a public authority meddling at all 
in such enterprises is that it can benefit the community in 
this way; but this, we are well aware, is an old-fashioned 
view. Your modern Democrat is all?for indirect taxation 
in these matters, only he does not like to call it by this 
name. 

In the remaining portions of his address, Mr. West 
spoke at some length upon different matters of interest to 
the engineering fraternity generally ; among others, deal- 
ing particularly with the subject of technical education. 
He did not express any original views or opinions of his 
own on this matter, but contented himself with giving a 
comprehensive statement of what Manchester is doing in 
this regard. There is nothing that is more talked about 
at the present day than technical education, and few 
things concerning which there is more haziness of opinion. 
With many people the cry for technical education is a 
mere phrase; and those using it have not the faintest 
notion of what they mean by it, who is to profit by it, or 
what is to be the end of it. The only point upon which 
all seem to be agreed is that, unless we have some system 
of technical instruction in the land, our industrial supre- 
macy is in great danger of passing away from us to those 
nations that foster this kind of education. There is, of 
course, a good deal of sense in this argument ; but there 
is not a little nonsense also. If anyone thinks that a 
system of technical instruction will make our existing race 
of handicraftsmen turn out more and better work than 
can be expected of them under the ordinary influences 
which have made them what they are, he is egregiously 
mistaken. The sole hope for this kind of instruction, we 
take it, is that it may correct the unmitigated pedagoguism 
of the Board School (which aims at making all smart 
boys and girls teachers, and bends their minds in a literary 
direction), by interesting them in the handicrafts of 
their natural order, and enabling them to riseinthem. We 
do not suppose that nine out of ten Manchester cotton- 
spinners can be brought as yet to appreciate any further 
instruction in their trades than they receive in the mills. 
But the minority may contain young people of a very 
different stamp, who really have an intelligent curiosity 
respecting the elements of their occupation, and possibly 
a desire to improve in some way uponits methods. These 
are the proper subjects for technical instruction. If 
there is any institution where they can learn the why and 
wherefore of contemporary factory practice, and be pre- 
vented, by advice and the teaching of a technical museum, 
from running their heads against the delusions that so 
commonly obstruct the path of the uneducated, they may 
do themselves and their country infinite good. All the 
technical schools in the land would be paid for over and 
over again if once in a generation or so they could be 
instrumental in discovering one Stephenson, one Arkwright, 
or one Jacquard. Nothing in the way of schooling can 
make such men; but it can help them out of obscurity, 
remove difficulties from their upward path, and save many 
budding geniuses from the discouragement that, for all 
but men of the strongest fibre, tends to drive them to 
drink and an early grave. 

For engineers, whether devoted to gas supply or to any 
other branch of their profession, the question of technical 
instruction stands on a different footing from that of the 
problem of the same name as applying to handicraftsmen. 
For the engineer, it is more a question of a technical 
college than of a common night school; and we are under 
the impression that there are several cities in the United 
Kingdom where young engineers can obtain all the special 
training of which they can possibly stand in need. One 
point, however, we are inclined to insist upon in regard to 
the education of engineers—the{supreme importance of | 
acquiring and cultivating sound taste in English literature. 
It may be supposed that this ought to come by nature to 
all Englishmen with any claim to education ; but there is 
some danger that it may be left out of any scheme of pro- 
fessional education that is too closely confined to technical 
subjects. How important a consideration this is may be 
easily realized when one tries to make sense out of the 
technical memoranda of a man who has no aptitude for 
English composition. It is manifestly as desirable that 
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an engineer should be able to communicate his knowledge 
as to possess it; yet it is only necessary to turn to some 
of the involved writing that passes for technical matter in 
some English periodicals, and most American ones, in 
order to perceive how this accomplishment is neglected by 
“‘practical” men. It might be thought that any man, so 
long as he knows his subject well, should be able to tell a 
plain story about it for the benefit of others; but expe- 
rience, shows that this is precisely what he cannot do. 
Musicians know that there is more art in the perfect 
delivery of the simplest ballad than uninstructed listeners 
would suspect ; and so it is with English composition. 
The vice of half-educated writers, and of Americans in 
general, as their newspapers show, is in thinking it neces- 
sary to strive after the picturesque, the graphic, or the 
humorous. There is no coherence or conciseness in their 
tales; and it is frequently difficult to understand what 
they are really trying to state. It is by no means easy 
to preserve the proper mean between prolixity and bald- 
ness; and it is safe to declare that no man can do this 
who has not an educated feeling (which becomes, as it 
were, instinctive in time) for classical English. For ac- 
quiring this taste, there is even yet no surer recipe than 
that credited to Dr. Johnson—to ‘“ spend days and nights 
‘* reading the ‘ Spectator.’”” Wemention this subject with 
the more freedom here, as Mr. West is an admirably 
plain and simple speaker. 

Another portion of the address was devoted to the 
subject of the rating of machinery, on which, as a manu- 
facturer, Mr. West naturally feels keenly. It is impos- 
sible to summarize this part of the address ; and it is beyond 
our province to reproduce it in full. Suffice it to say that 
Mr. West, like other people, holds the present condition 
of the law, which, by a quibble, enables machinery in 
many cases to be indirectly, if not directly, rated, to be 
eminently unsatisfactory. He thinks that in this respect 
the law of Scotland is preferable to that of England, which 
is possibly true in other regards as well; but, unfortu- 
nately, there is nobody to pick out the best of the laws ot 
the two countries, and make them general. Altogether, 
the Manchester Association of Engineers are to be con- 
gratulated on having succeeded in retaining for another 


year so able and painstaking a President as Mr. West, 
whose public utterances are always worth listening to, 
whether he talks of mechanical engineering or of gas. 


Strikes and Agitators. 
WHEN in our last issue for the past year we mentioned the 
strike of Scotch railway men, we took occasion to predict 
that this revolt of labour would certainly collapse. This 
expectation was correct ; but the defeat of the strikers has 
been of a more piecemeal character, and has dragged on 
over a longer period than we considered possible. Perhaps 
thestubbornness of the national character has had something 
to do with the prolongation of a hopeless struggle on the 
part of the men; but this tenacity of purpose is matched 
by that of the employers, who maintain their declared 
policy of only treating with their own men after the latter 
have returned to their duty. This line of conduct is most 
objectionable to the professional agitators of the Burns and 
Tillett class, who have interfered in the quarrel, and who 
will do anything to avoid being “ frozen out.”’ It does not 
say much for the local leaders of the Scotch railway strikers 
that they have been driven to import agitators from London 
to help to defy the Companies. No “labour movement 
” anywhere seems to be regarded as complete without 
the great little Social Democrat with the big voice; 
but if he is not more careful of himself, Mr. Burns will 
wear out his welcome as a deputation to provincial strikers. 
The South Metropolitan malcontents would not have him ; 
and he sweetly ascribed their failure to their lack of taste 
in this respect. He was a failure himself in Manchester, 
however ; and he is repeating the performance in Glasgow. 
The Social Democratic press loudly declares that John 
Burns must go into Parliament at the next general election ; 
but at the present rate it will soon be difficult to find a 
working-class constituency wherein he is not identified 
with an unsuccessful strike, which will be no recom- 
mendation to the only order of electors likely to support 
him. Some newspapers have asked whether such a man 
cannot be stopped from careering about the country em- 
bittering the relations between employers and employed, 
as Burns glories in doing. The answer to this query is 
that so long as he is cautious enough in his utterances and 





actions to keep on “the windy side of the law,” he can. 
not be prevented playing the part of Arch Agitator. He 
knows too well what he is about to make the mistake 
that landed one of his humble rivals—Bill Sprow—in jail 
for three months. The only way to extinguish such pro. 
fessional firebrands is for employers to resolutely refuse 
to recognize them as in any way representative of their 
workpeople. This is the only proper course ; and it isthe 
kindest to the labouring class in the end. There is little 
hope of good in the talk about the establishment of per. 
manent Conciliation Boards for regulating the relations 
between employers andemployed. If such a Board could 
be constituted for any particular industry, the men chosen 
to represent labour on it would be exposed to the sus- 
picions of their own class and the malice of a fresh brood 
of agitators, and would be powerless to insist upon ac- 
ceptance of their wisest counsels in face of an agitation 
fomented by meddlesome outsiders, who would always 
be ready to pander to the worst impulses of the mob. 


Manchester Corporation Finance. 
THE municipal budget of Manchester is on the verge of 
another reconstruction; this time at the instance of the 
Water Committee. The hour has come for something to 
be done about the Thirlmere portion of the Manchester 
water-works. This great extension will come into use in 
the early part of next year; but the sinking fund in con- 
nection with it will have to be commenced this year, and 
fears have been expressed in the city lest the expense of 
the whole scheme should involve a considerable increase 
upon the rates—some alarmist estimates going so far as 
to fix the additional burden at rod. or 1s. in the pound, 
Accordingly, at last Wednesday’s meeting of the City 
Council, Alderman Sir J. J. Harwood took the opportunity 
of explaining how matters stand with regard to the cost of 
the Thirlmere scheme, and the way in which this can be 
most easily defrayed from local resources. It must be 
conceded that the Alderman performed his task in a fair 
and statesmanlike fashion. He stated that the cost of the 
Thirlmere extension would be £2,400,000; the interest, 
maintenance, and sinking fund charges amounting to an 
annual burden of £100,606. In considering how this extra 
expenditure could be provided for, Alderman Harwood had 
to pass in review the principal resources of the Corpora- 
tion, and among them the gas undertaking. He sug- 
gested that, by suspending their much-debated payments 
to the depreciation fund, the Gas Committee could find 
£30,000 a year wherewith to help the Water Department. 
The subsidy would not be a fixed one, but would fall from 
£30,000 for the first year by decrements of £2000 a year 
until it would die out in the fifteenth year. There is a 
precedent for the proposed operation in the fact that 
during the period from 1852 to 1861 the Council gave 
£116,265 to the Water Department from the revenues of 
the Gas Committee. The proposal is that of the Water 
Committee, and will be brought before the City Council 
in due form at an early meeting. Meanwhile, it is put 
as a suggestion; and if the members of the Council do 
not like it, they are at liberty to devise a better scheme. 
There is small doubt, however, of the project being 
adopted if the Water Committee adhere to it. The 
difficulty in rejecting it would be to find the money in 
any other way without appealing to Parliament for per- 
mission to raise the limit of the domestic water-rate. 
That rate is now gd., and is limited to 1s., to which 
Alderman Harwood proposes to raise it simultaneously 
with the suggested diversion of £30,000 from the gas 
revenue. It is an affair for Manchester to settle in its 
own way. ‘The consumers of gas will be in the same 
position, whether their money goes into a depreciation 
fund or towards a water-works scheme. They were 
charged last year nearly £33,000 for depreciation, which 
was absurd, as there are no abandoned works to pay 
for, or any other burdens to bear but such as are in- 
cidental to gas undertakings everywhere. So long as 
this charge is not exceeded, therefore, the proposed 
subsidy to the Water Department will be made to ap- 
pear merely as an altered entry in the general balance- 
sheet of the Corporation. 
A Sample of American Gas Management. 

OnE of those local depressions, eventuating in a severe 
but short tornado, which are not infrequent incidents of 
the meteorology of the gas industry of the United States, 
has recently occurred in the thriving city of Cincinnati, 
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Ohio, sometimes called the Queen City, and more fami- 
liarly Porkopolis. This centre of light and leading is 
nominally ruled over, in the material sense, by a Board of | 
Public Improvements, which appears to have extensive | 
owers, although its business meetings do not always | 
show an attendance of half-a-dozen members. What the | 
full strength of the Board may be, we know not; but it | 
met some time ago, in the number of five, to dispose of | 
no less a matter than the grant of a pipe-laying ordinance | 
to a new Gas Company proposing to supply “‘ natural gas 
«and fuel’ within the city. This project was accepted | 
by the Board by three votes to two. It then came before 
the City Council, sitting forty strong, on the same day, 
and was referred to the Committee on Light. Not long | 
afterwards this Committee met. It consists of seven 
members, who prepared to hear the proposed ordinance 
discussed on its merits by all concerned. When the busi- 
ness began, it soon appeared that the person who meant | 
to have most to say about it was no other than the re- 
nowned General Hickenlooper, of the Cincinnati Gas 
Company, who set himself to show that the so-called 
“Fuel Gas” scheme was really nothing more than 
“a raid’’ upon the Company which he represents with 
such conspicuous ability. We have been criticized for 
referring to the cares of the United States gas manager 
which do not come to the surface when he talks ina techni- 
cal way to his fellows in the hearing of reporters, as ex- 
plaining why so much of this kind of talk, even by notori- 
ously clever men, is simple and vapid. We have remarked 
that the Yankee gas manager has very many other things 
to occupy his mind, besides the strictly professional matters 
that mainly interest his European colleagues; and we 
are assured that the pre-occupation in question has no 
existence outside our own imagination. It is a sufficient 
answer to this assertion to refer to the reprint of General 
Hickenlooper’s argument, delivered before the Cincinnati 
City Council Committee on Light on Sept. 8 last, which has 
just been transmitted to us by the accomplished author. 
This argument, which was pronounced after a little pre- 
liminary fencing between the speaker and the representa- 
tives of the other side, was in its nature a compound of 
Counsel’s speech on a Private Gas Bill in Parliament with 
all the expert evidence on the same side. We cannot pre- 
tend to summarize the address, which is a masterly pro- 
duction ; but the very first text of the speaker was the state- 
ment that “there never has been a greater fallacy at- 
“tempted to be instilled into the minds of men than that 
“there isnow known to science any mode or method by 
“which a non-illuminating gas can be either profitably 
“made and distributed, or, as compared with existing 
‘methods, judiciously and economically used for heating 
“purposes only.” The matter of the argument was, of 
course, embroidered with a profusion of those rank flowers 
of rhetoric of which Americans are, for a people claiming 





to be practical, so unaccountably fond. In the end, the 


Council indefinitely postponed the further consideration | 
desire to correct a rumour which has become prevalent, by 


of the ordinance. Of course, the usual imputations of 
corrupt motives were made in connection wiih this affair, 
which a local newspaper described as “one of the most 
“shameless and baretaced attempts ever made by persons 
“without personal or pecuniary responsibility, to procure 
“‘a franchise of inestimable value, to be placed upon the 
“market for sale as a raiding and blackmailing instru- 
“ment.” This condemnation permits one to suppose that 
if the backers of the attempt had been persons of wealth 
and respectability, the heinousness of the proposal to 
ruin the Cincinnati Gas Company would have been less, 
or General Hickenlooper’s task in defeating it heavier. 
At any rate, General Hickenlooper’s “‘ argument ” is one 
of the best pieces of truly American gas literature that we 
have ever seen. 


A Proposal to Remove Fogs by Blasting. 
OxE meets, time and again, with startling projects for 
dealing with the ills that the modern man is heir to; but 
for comical lack of the perspective of common sense, 
which helps most men to put visions in their relative 
places with regard to actualities, commend us to one of 
the latest suggestions for dispelling the smoke nuisance. 
It is contained in a letter of a correspondent, who pru- 
dently conceals himself behind the initials “ H. S.,” to the 
St. Fames's Gazette, and is appropriately headed—evidently 
by a sub-editor with a fair share of humour—* Dyna- 
“mite Pills for Rain and Fog.” It appears that this 








newspaper had reprinted from an American source 
something about the proposa of a Senator Farwell for 
curing the serious drought that afflicts certain regions of 
United States territory, by means of discharges of cannon 
or high explosives, which are popularly supposed to bring 
rain. How far this belief is justified would be difficult to 
say with any approach to scientific precision, because it 
is manifestly impossible to show with regard to recorded 
cases of rain following general artillery engagements (upon 
which those who incline to the familiar notion accepted by 
Senator Farwell mainly rely) that no rain would have fallen 
if there had been no battle. We believe, however, than an 


| artillery officer present throughout the siege of Paris has 


ventured upon the statement that, in his opinion, the 
clearness of the air during that operation of war may be 
traced to the constant agitation due to bombardment. 
The correspondent of the St. Zames’s Gazette is evidently 
persuaded that the clearing away of fog from the air ot 
London would be cheap in the price of a scientific bom- 


| bardment, for he actually proposes to “send up simulta- 


“‘neously, at different parts of the Metropolitan district, a 
‘number of balloons charged with gunpowder or dynamite, 
‘and provided with clockwork or other apparatus to ensure 
‘their explosion at a certain altitude.””’ What will not 
hobby-riders suggest, at other people’s expense! Imagi- 
nation fails before the idea of the appointment by the 
London County Council of a Master Bombardier, with an 
unlimited stock of aérial infernal machines and charging 
materials‘ ready for use in our midst at a moment’s notice. 
The gentleman artlessly says that it seems to him that 
the experiment is “certainly worth trying.” What con- 
sideration would he require, it may be asked, for carrying 
out, upon a sufficiently large scale, a test of the method 
of blasting away a fog, including the risk of the infernal 
machines not going off at some safe altitude? It is such 
visionaries as these who make the idea of smoke preven- 
tion ludicrous. 
a > —— 


Presentation to Mr. J. H. Stone.—The officials and workmen 
employed at the Maidstone Gas-Works have presented a mas- 
sive marble and silver-plated timepiece to Mr. John Henry Stone, 
as a mark of their respect and esteem, on his leaving the Com- 
pany after 18 years service. 

Mr. John Chapman, the Manager of the Windsor Corporation 
Water-Works, has been compelled to resign his appointment on 
account of ill-health. At the meeting of the Town Council on 
Thursday last, deep regret was expressed at the loss of Mr. 
Chapman’s services, which were very highly, valued by the 
Water Committee. 

Issue of Additional Stock by The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany.—The Directors of The Gaslight and Coke Company 
announce their intention of selling by tender £300,000 of new 
6 per cent. preference stock, being the final portion of the 
£476,000 of additional capital authorized at the last general 
meeting of the Company. 

An Explanation.— Mr. W. H. Stanger and Mr. Bertram Blount, 
of the Broadway Laboratory and Testing Works, Westminster, 





stating that the Mr. William Fox, who is at present associated 
with them at the above address, is a member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and not a practising analyst. 

Death of Mr. J. Jowett.—We regret to record the death last 
Wednesday, in his 7oth year, of Mr. James Jowett, Engineer 
of the Great Grimsby Gas Company. Mr. Jowett, prior to his 
removal to the Lincolnshire seaport town, was for thirty years 
connected with the Meadow Lane Gas-Works of the Leeds 
Corporation ; and he had held his appointment with the Great 
Grimsby Company rather more than fifteen years at the time 


| of his death. 


Boult’s International Wire Table.—We have received a copy 
of “ The Comprehensive International Wire Table,” compiled 
by Mr. Wilfrid S. Boult, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., of No. 60, Castle 
Street, Liverpool. In this compilation—valuable to those in- 
terested in the matter—single wires and cables, ranging from 
c‘oo1 inch up to 2°26 inches in diameter, are arranged, to the 
number of 469, in consecutive order according to cross section. 
The work is published by the compiler. 

Death of Mr. H. Crowe.—We regret to record the death, early 
last Sunday morning, of Mr. Henry G. Crowe, who was for 
upwards of forty years connected with the Wellington (Somerset) 
Gas Company. It is only a few months since Mr. Crowe retired 
from the position of Manager and Secretary of the Company 
with a pension, which, however, he did not live long to enjoy. 
He had the fullest confidence and respect of his Directors ; and 
was altogether a worthy member of the gas engineering pro- 
fession. A man of high integrity and genial disposition, he was 
greatly esteemed in Wellington, as he readily joined in every 
good work for the happiness of those around him. 
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WATER AND SANITARY AFFAIRS. 

































Tue London Water Supply Bill, emanating from Con- 
mittee of Vestry delegates, is to take its chance as a 
Public Bill; and for the present no printed copy is avail- 
able. As our readers are aware, notice was given of this 
measure as a Private Bill; and we have already discussed 
its leading features, as set forth in the statutory announce- 
ment. Virtually, it isa County Council measure, although 
including the alternative of a Water Trust. The Bill of 
the Corporation, for establishing a Water Commission, has 
been duly lodged in the Private Bill Office, and seems 
likely to escape: opposition on Standing Orders. 
London Water Bill prepared by Mr. Blundell Maple, and 
now in the hands of Mr. Gainsford Bruce, awaits a second 
reading after Parliament reassembles. It has not yet been 


printed, but a synopsis has appeared ; and it is well known | 


as a Bill designed to give the consumer power to demand 
a supply by meter, although conferring no power on the 
Company to give such a supply unless requested. Mr. 


the administrative County of London, has reached the 
same stage as the Bill which emanates from Mr. Blundell 
Maple, but with the additional advantage of having been 
printed. We are, therefore, able to deal more precisely 
with this latter measure. It is substantially the same as 
the Bill brought forward by Mr. Causton last summer, and 
is backed by the same array of Metropolitan members—a 
round dozen, including himself. In one part there is a varia- 


tion, and that is inthe preamble. Instead of saying ‘certain | 
‘‘ rates are now levied,” the phrase employed speaks of ‘‘the | 


‘charges which may now be made.” Forthe words“ rateable 
‘“* value,” as the basis of charge, we read “annual or rate- 
‘‘able.” All mention of the quinquennial valuation is 
dropped; and the phraseology employed is so singular, that 
it is desirable to quote the entire preamble as it stands, 
thus: ‘* Whereas the charges which may now be made by the 
‘* Companies supplying water in the Metropolis, for water 
‘* supplied by them, are based on the annual or rateable 
‘‘ value of the tenements supplied: And whereas such 
‘* annual or rateable value is in many cases increased for 
‘* reasons unconnected with the supply of water, and it is 


‘* expedient that provision should be made to prevent such | 


‘‘ increase: Be it therefore enacted,’ &c. To what do the 
words “such increase” refer? Clearly it must be to 
the ‘‘ annual or rateable value,” in those cases in which 
the increase is ‘‘ unconnected with the supply of water,” 
which is so generally the rule, as popularly understood, 
that the recognized exceptions are not likely to be very 
numerous or important, although the value of property at 
the outset is not unfrequently affected by the presence of 
a good water supply, and is maintained by it. Assuredly 
Mr. Causton never intended, by means of this Bill, to 
prevent an increase of rateable value. Yet the preamble 
has every appearance of proposing it; and this would be 
the most direct method of keeping down the charge for 
water. A little time ago, by way of satire, we suggested 
something of the kind; but we certainly never expected 
to see such a notion embodied—even by accident—in a 
Parliamentary Bill. It is rather entertaining to find, 
according to the phraseology employed, that the rateable 
value of property is not to increase, except as caused by 
the water supply. We may be pretty confident that the 
preamble will not pass in its present shape. In short, 
the Bill itself, which separates the water charge from the 
rateable value of the tenement supplied, is altogether too 
illogical and impracticable to deserve serious considera- 


tion by Parliament. 
The Bill of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, for 
power to raise further capital, attracts notice on account 


of its reference to the sinking fund. It provides that, 
from and after the expiration of three years from the 
issue of any debenture stock under the powers of the 
proposed Act, a certain percentage on such stock shall be 
carried, year by year, to be held and applied by the 
Chamberlain of the City of London, “as trustee, for the 
‘‘ purpose of purchasing and extinguishing the share 
‘‘ capital of the Company, or for such other purposes as 
‘‘ Parliament may from time to time determine.” The 
plan was laid down some time ago in Parliament, and 
applies to more than one of the London Water Com- 
panies ; but as yet the Chamberlain of the City has not 
received anything towards the sinking fund, and the con- 





The | 





ditions on which he is to get anything are somewhat 
complicated. There is no doubt money will come jp 
by-and-bye, though the entire scheme is a most singular 
example of legislative intermeddling. It is supposed the 
capital raised will be beneficial to the Companies raising it; 
and it is intended that part of the benefit shall be taken from 
them, so as to check, as much as may be, the growing 
value of their undertakings. At present the authorized 
share capital of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company is 
£1,518,000; and the authorized loan capital, £782,000, 
The whole of this share and loan capital has been raised 
and expended, or used as working capital, with the excep. 
tion of £1054 of share capital, and £76,033 of loan capital 
remaining to be called up, but which will be expended 


| during the present year on works already in progress, 


The increasing population of the Company’s district is 
described as rendering necessary a continuous outlay of 
capital ; the Company being now engaged in expending a 
large amount of money for the purpose of constructing 
storeage and subsidence reservoirs, and improving the 


ns ; . ; : | quality of the water by further means of filtration. Tl 
Causton’s Water Companies’ Charges Bill, applying to | : y y “ 


proposed capital is not to exceed £300,000 of debenture 
stock bearing a rate of interest not exceeding 4 per cent. 
The mode of raising this stock is to be subject to stringent 
regulations as to the application of premiums, and in regard 
to other matters. On the whole, the Water Companies 
are getting to be well ‘ hedged in.”’ 


_ 





Municipal Lighting Powers in America.—In the JourNat for 
October 21 last year, we gave an abstract of the provisions of a 
Bill which had been passed by the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, to enable cities and towns in that State to 
provide gas and electricity. The Bill was, however, rejected 
by the Senate; but it was understood that it would be again 
brought forward in the following session, and eventually passed. 
In the meantime, the opinion of the Supreme Court was 
asked by the House on the question of the right of the 
Legislature to pass a Bill granting this privilege; and the 
reply of the Court was emphatically in favour of it. We now 
learn from the Engineering and Building Record that, since the 
Legislature adjourned, the town of Peabody has taken the 
initial steps to establish an electric plant of its own; and, on 
an injunction, the case is now before the Supreme Court, which 
is called upon to decide, not the question submitted to it by the 
Legislature, but the further question whether cities and towns 
have a right to put up plant and incur indebtedness therefore 
without affirmative action by the Legislature. It is pointed out 
that there are large investments throughout the State by gas 
and electric lighting companies which ought not to be ruth- 
lessly destroyed. On the other hand, the impression is general 
that the cost of this service to the people is beyond what a 
reasonable profit would demand; and many towns and cities 
are now seriously considering the establishment of independent 
plants as soon as the legal points involved are definitely settled. 
The Bill referred to provided for the purchase, on appraised 
value, of existing plants by the cities and towns. On this point 
the great contest will arise, providing the Supreme Court de- 
cides in the Peabody case that towns and cities have no right to 
proceed except under a Special Act. 


Chandler’s Automatic Retort-Charger.—In our “ Register of 
Patents ” to-day will be found an illustrated description of an 
automatic charger devised by Mr. J. C. Chandler for use with 
settings of inclined retorts. It comes before gas managers at a 
time when their attention is being drawn to the various similar 
appliances which the recent labour agitations in connection 
with the gas industry have called forth; and its merits will, of 
course, have due consideration. The eventual success of the 
inclined system of setting retorts will, in great measure, depend 
upon the possibility of depositing the coal evenly by gravitation ; 
and the machine that will do this best will be the one to secure 
patronage. With regard to Mr. Chandler’s appliance, the aim 
of the inventor appears to have been to provide a machine that 
will deliver the coal into the retort not only under the most 
favourable conditions for its carbonization, but to do this without 
loss of gas or the presence of flame, and at the same time be 
capable of accommodating itself to the different retorts with 
which it has to deal. It will be seen from the description that 
the charger is a gas-tight hopper, having a mouthpiece-faced 
lid at the top, and a pair of flaps at the bottom, near the 
nozzle. The operation of charging is effected in a few minutes ; 
one turn of the flap-handle releasing the charge, which descends 
into the retort, as already stated, unaccompanied by the escape 
of gas or the issue of flame. Judging from the working of a 
model, constructed to about one-fifth the full size, the machine 
appears to be capable of satisfactorily performing its functions. 
In the description given elsewhere, reference is made to a move- 
able receiver only. But in smaller gas-works a separate charging 
receiver might be used with each retort; this arrangement in- 
volving less outlay than would be necessary for a carriage with 
its accompanying raising and lowering mechanism. 
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ESSAYS, COMMENTARIES, AND REVIEWS. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET. 











(For Stock and Share List, see p. 80.) 

Tue first complete week of the New Year, unbroken by holidays, 
has seen the inauguration of that better time which, unless all 
signs and portents are utterly fallacious, is bound to be the 
sequel to the past great depression. The Bank of England rate 
was reduced on Thursday to 4 per cent.; and the reduction was 
a measure regarded as so obviously proper, and indeed almost 
jnevitable, that it was treated as a fuit accompli in advance. 
(This time last year, be it remembered, the Bank rate was 6 per 
cent.) Almost every market has sensibly revived. Investors 
are coming forward ; and, slowly but surely, prices are working 
their way upward. In the Gas Market this rise is perceptible ; 
but not toany great extent. Of course, those markets which had 
the greatest fall have now the greater scope for recovery ; ahd 
it must be borne in mind that gas. prices were not much affected 
during the panic which succeeded the Baring collapse. There- 
fore giant strides upward must not be expected in gas quotations. 
The biggest undertakings have had the best ofit. Gaslight “ A” 
has been pretty well dealt in every day, and at steadily harden- 
ing prices ; progressing from 242 on Monday to 247} at the close 
» the best figure attained in the week. The secured issues also 
were in good demand; especially the “ K ” preference, and the 
6 per cent. debenture stock. The quotation of the former issue 
advanced 3; and of the latter, 2. The Company are about to 
raise £300,000 *‘ K ” stock—the balance of the authorized issue ; 
and they invite tenders at a minimum price of 140 per cent. 
Seeing that the portion of this stock already issued com- 
mands in the market a 1o per cent. higher price than this 
minimum (even after allowing for the value of the accrued 
dividend in it), the Directors should find their moderate aspi- 
rations fully attained, and something over. South Metropolitans 
have had their fair share of business; and though the quota- 
tions did not advance, they held their ground strongly. Com- 
mercials are very quiet, and unchanged. Suburban and Pro- 
vincial undertakings have been quite devoid of interest; barely 
one transaction being marked throughout the whole category. 
The Foreign division furnishes more show of activity; and 
foremost is Imperial Continental, which has been in excellent 
demand all through the week. It opened at 2224, and ad- 
vanced to 228—a price which has not been attained since the 
stock became a 12 per cent. dividend bearer. European and 
Continental Union are firm and unchanged. The Indian class 
are perhaps a shade easier. Of the South Americans, San 
Paulo keeps steady ; but Argentine and Uruguay undertakings 
are necessarily rather depressed. Water Companies offer little 
for observation ; but West Middlesex has advanced 2. 

The daily operations were: Activity and firmness characterized 
the reopening of the Gas Market, and all stocks dealt in were 
steady. On Tuesday the favourable tendency was emphasized. 
Imperial Continental advanced 1; Gaslight “ K,” 1; and ditto 
6 per cent. debenture, 2. West Middlesex Water rose 2. On 
Wednesday, Imperial Continental and South Metropolitan “B” 
were the busiest, though unchanged. Gaslight “A” rose 2. 
Transactions were rather fewer on Thursday; but everything 
was very firm, and Imperial Continental rose 1 more. Friday’s 
business was of the same character—Imperial Continental 
advancing 1; and Gaslight “‘K,” 2. Saturday was unusually 
active, and business was good. Gaslight “A” advanced 2; and 
Imperial Continental, 1. East London Water also rose 1. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 










The “Financial News” on Electric Lighting Companies—The Comparison 
between the Cost of Gas and Electric Lighting—The Inefficiency of 
Incandescent Lamps—Cheap and Bad Electric Light Work in America. 

A DETERMINED attempt has recently been made by the Financial 
News to “boom” the London electric lighting companies. It 
began with a notice of the award of the City street-lighting con- 
tracts to the Brush and the Laing, Wharton, and Down people, 
which was obviously intended to dispose investors to think 
favourably of these undertakings when they come forward as 
separate ventures, as it is understood they will do “ at a favour- 
able turn of the Money Market.” This was followed up by an 
elaborate review of the progress of all the Metropolitan central 
station lighting companies during the past year, which would have 
been more impressive if it had preceded, instead of followed, Mr. 
Bailey’s Society of Arts paper on the same topic. Probably the 
conductors of the Financial News consider that the readers of 
their peculiar publication are not likely to be also students of 
the Society of Arts Fournal ; and that in consequence they are 
safe in lifting as much matter as they like from the latter with- 
out risk of detection and exposure. Be this as it may, the 
Financial News has certainly taken London electric lighting under 
its distinguished, not to say notorious, protection. Let us hope 
the electricians like their friend. Upon general principles, how- 
ever, it will probably be considered that the recommendation 
of the Financial News is scarcely likely to do anything or any- 
body much good. 

_ For one point in particular we have referred to these reports 

in the Financial News. The writer evidently knows a good deal 



























about his subject; and he gives what currency he can to the 
statement that electrical energy charged to the consumer “‘at the 
rate of 7d., or a fraction more,” per Board of Trade unit, is 
equivalent to “about a third more than the cost of gas.” 
We shall apparently never be able to cease our pursuit of this 
class of misstatement. One hardly ever takes up an electrical 
journal, or a newspaper article drawing its inspiration from an 
electrical source, without finding a fresh variety of this favour- 
ite plan of deluding the public as to the comparative cost 
of gas and of electricity as measured by the Board of Trade 
unit. Years ago we extracted, from unquestionable electrical 
authority, the truth of this matter; and, as was explained at the 
time, the nearest equivalent price of 16-candle gas per 1009 
cubic feet to electricity as sold in the legal manner, is found by 
multiplying the price ofthe latter per unit by 13. Thus, electro- 
motive energy intended for lighting through the medium of the 
incandescent lamp, when charged for at the rate of 7d. per 
unit, is equivalent in price, as nearly as may be computed, to 
ordinary London gas at 7 X 13 = gid., or 7s. 7d. per 1000 
cubic feet. This calculation does not include the charge for 
the electricity meter, which is heavy ; and it only assumes that 
the gas is burnt by an ordinary flat-flame burner, and not by an 
improved regenerative lamp. 

With regard to incandescent electric lamps, the customers 
of the public lighting companies do not find these appliances 
to improve on prolonged acquaintance. A consumer of one of 
the companies has written to an engineering contemporary 
complaining that in use the nominal 16-candle incandescent lamp 
is anything but what his fancy once painted it, and which is only 
realized in the lighting company’s bills. When he communi- 
cated his discontent to the company, an inspector was sent to 
see what was amiss; and this official informed him that, in order 
to be able to depend upon the amount of light he evidently re- 
quired, it would be advisable for him to subscribe for 32-candle 
lamps. This statement very naturally discomposed the con- 
sumer, who had fondly imagined that one nominal 16-candle in- 
candescent lamp would efficiently replace the accustomed gas- 
burner. It does this, apparently, for a week or so, when quite 
new ; but after the first bloom is off, and the incandescent fila- 
ment settles down to its normal 800 hours’ work, it puts on a 
quiet “ Union stroke ;” and the Jocale which it illuminates subsides 
into a dimness which is not at all soothing to such consumers 
as require good light for their business. The curious cir- 
cumstance in this matter is that most electric lighting com- 
panies, when stating the amount of business they are doing, 
prefer to enumerate all the lamps on circuit as 8-candle power. 
They declare that their customers like these small lamps; the 
fact being, of course, that they are the cheapest to rent, and 
frighten the consumer least at the start. When once the con- 
sumer is on the books, and has paid for wiring his house or place 
of business, the electrical supply company are willing to admit 
that the 8-candle power lamp is more useful for decoration than 
for anything else, and that, for good lighting, 16-candle lamps 
or larger are more suitable. Indeed, in shops where incandes- 
cent electric lighting really makes a brilliant show, inquiry will 
probably reveal the fact that every lamp in use is of 32 or even 
64-candle power nominal. This can be managed when theelec- 
tric light is privately generated on the premises; but, of course, 
it is ruinous to rent such lighting from a public company. 

An article, which has the ring of truth, entitled “‘ Observations 
of a Constructing Electrical Engineer,” recently appeared in 
the American Manufacturer. The author is Mr. C. E. Woods, 
who declares himself to be only a humble erector of electric 
lighting plant. This long-suffering gentleman remarks that the 
theoretical papers and philosophical discussions that fill the 
electrical journals are doubtless all very excellent in their way, 
but he wishes that a little more attention was shown in high 
places to the common humdrum facts of the every-day electric 
lighting work carried on in the United States, which we are so 
frequently assured is the home of the most scientific industry 
of modern times. Mr. Woods says that while the great men of 
the profession of which he is an insignificant member, are airing 
their applied mathematics, the men like himself who are actually 
engaged in carrying out lighting work, are struggling for their lives 
and the endurance of the industry against “ the everlasting desire 
of the American public for cheapness.” He complains that 
people are going about the States proclaiming how much better 
electric lighting work is donein England; whereas the truth isthat 
there is as good materialto be had in America as anywhere, if 
the people would only pay for it. “ Just as long as the consumer 
can say what he shall pay and what kind of material shall be 
used in his particular installation will the electrical engineer 
be obliged to do poor work and use poor material.” The result 
of this condition is, says Mr. Woods, that “of all the cheap, 
unsightly work that ever was done, the average construction of 
to-day is, I believe, the worst.” And this is the testimony of a 
critic who has every reason for speaking well of the condition 
of the industry with which he is identified. We hear plenty of 
denunciations of the hindrances that legislation has placed in 
the way of electric lighting progress in this country; but it is 
only fair to take a sight at the other side of the picture, and see 
to what unbridled speculation and competition has brought 
electric light engineering across the Atlantic. We need not 
despair of hearing British electricians blessing Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Board of Trade for protecting their industry against 
themselves. 
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GAS MAKING FOR THE CURRENT SEASON. 


Ir is not to be wondered at thata technical journal devoted to | 


the gas lighting industry has to do the best it can without 
literary assistance from its professional readers during the busy 
months before and after Christmas. 


reading with any intensity of application. It is all very well 
to talk to them of new processes and suggestions during eight 
or nine months of the year; but for the remainder they are 
mostly absorbed in grappling with old familiar troubles, and 
cannot think about novelties. Gas engineers, as a class, have 
been reproached with excessive respect for routine; but any- 
body who should pass a day and an evening in a good-sized 
gas-works at this season, would come away with the impression 
that only by the assistance of a clock-work regularity can 
the lighting of a town be assured from an establishment of the 
kind. To keep the district lighted is the great and dominant 
responsibility of the gas manager; and having this to bear, there 
is some excuse for his being reluctant to alter his processes 
and run novel risks. For it must be understood that no under- 
taking that makes a business of public lighting, whether by 
gas or by electricity or anything else, can afford to have a large 
reserve of plant for the busiest season of the year. The period 
of maximum consumption is so brief, that unless all the appar- 
atus of manufacture and supply can be trusted to stand the 
strain of maximum production, there must be waste of capital 
somewhere. At the present moment there are scores of gas- 
works in this country which have not a single spare retort, and 
not a few which could sell a great deal more gas ifit could be 
made. The latter condition is bad management; but it will 
occur sometimes. 

When the gas manager is pressed to make a fundamental 
alteration of any portion of his manufacturing plant, his first 
thought is naturally of the state of his works at Christmas-time. 
Can he rely upon it through thick and thin? If not, it may be 
something interesting to talk about; but nothing more. The 
proverb of a chain being no stronger than its weakest link, applies 
to all manufacturing apparatus upon which lies a responsibility 
of constant service. Refinements intended to secure economy 
of materials or labour must conform to this requirement of perfect 
reliability ; for in action they will be judged, not by their best, 
or even by their average performance, but by their worst. What 
this means, the chief rivals of the gas manager—the electricians 
in charge of central stations for electric lighting—are beginning 
to find out. They have asserted for years that electric lighting 
has entered upon the era of commercial application, following 
upon experimental proof; but the first winter’s strain has been 
too much for all but those stations possessing at least double the 
required power—a condition which would prevent any gas-works 
in the land from earning a dividend. 

It must never be lost sight of that the most serious difficulties 
in the way of the successful endurance of the burden of unin- 
terrupted service by a gas-works are of a comparatively simple 
and prosaic nature, and yet are liable to be unsuspected or in- 
sufficiently provided for in advance. First among them is the 
question of supplies. These must not be liable to any of the 
accidents that affect ordinary trade, even in the most excep- 
tional weather. Nothing must prevent materials from coming 
into a gas-works, or the products from going out. Wherefore 
frozen canals and syphons are apt to bulk more largely in the 
gas manager’s mind just now than the mathematical expres- 
sions of gasholder strains. Naphthalene, stopped ascension- 
pipes, choked condensers, immovable tar-clogged pumps, 
sticking exhausters, obstructive purifiers, frozen gasholder cups 
—these are the kind of cares that bring the gas manager down 
to his bearings during such seasons as that through which we 
are now passing. It is idle to talk to him now of the chemical 
effect of oxygen in the raw coal—the first necessity which he 
recognizes is that of keeping the gasholder afloat; and if he is 
in such a good position with regard to his carbonizing plant 
that he can give the district all the gas it will take, it is a more 
comforting reflection to him now than any solution of a scientific 
problem that might occupy his thoughts at an easier time. 

And what a harvest will this extraordinary season return to 
those suppliers of gas who are able to profit to the full by the 
opportunity! There was surely never such a time for the sale 
of gas and coke since these necessaries of town life have been 
available for ameliorating the rigour and darkness of a northern 
winter. Birmingham has been among the first towns to pub- 

lish the fact of there having been an enormous demand for gas as 
an accompaniment to the severe weather that set in a fortnight 
before Christmas; but the condition is general throughout 
the kingdom. It is as well to publish the fact; for when the 
bills are sent in, the consumers will be certain to grumble, espe- 
cially in places where the price has been raised. Fortunately, 
_ the fogs and frosts have so far been divided between the two 

heavy quarters of the year. But it is impossible, says the 
proverb, to make omelettes without breaking eggs; and it is 
equally impossible to register a marked increase of gas con- 
sumption without at the same time requiring payment of heavy 
bills. The only exception to this rule is when the increased 
consumption has been derived from new customers, which will 
not be the case this time. Communities who may think them- 
selves imposed upon when required, in the brighter days of 


Ap.il, to pay for the gas that lightened their darkness during | 


Gas managers at this time 
of the year are too anxious and occupied to attend to technical | 


— 


the Arctic winter, may take the consolation that the increase 
consumption which their swollen accounts then represent, can, 
very opportunely to the aid of gas undertakings face to fagg 
| with a financial difficulty created by dear coal and labour, 4 
| considerable profit will be derived from the additional outpy, 

which will go a long way to relieve gas manufacturers from the 

necessity of increasing prices where this step has not bee 
| already taken, and will help the others to return all the soone; 
| to low rates. 

Happily, the lighting of no large town has been imperille 
this winter by strikes of gas workers, who appear to have learn 
caution, if not wisdom, from recent experience. This is prob. 
ably the last winter, however, in which it will be possible to say 
of any well-managed works that the maintenance of the supply 
has been in any conspicuous degree under the control or in the 
power of a class of labourers who have shown theinselves 
amenable to the seductions of professional anarchists. It is not 
to be supposed, of course, that inclined retorts, steam stoking, 
mechanical conveyors, and auxiliary water-gas plant using some 
Russian or native oil, will be universal in British gas-works by 
| this time next year; but one or another, or all together, of these 
| devices for superseding unreliable labour will be so plainly in 
| evidence in many of the largest establishments, that the directors 
| of the forces antagonistic to public order will be compelled 
to think seriously before courting conflict. It will then be seen 
whether, with the new appliances, the troubles of the gas 
manager will be noticeably diminished. Probably they will 
be changed in character. Nothing can relieve the gas manager 
of his responsibility ; but his worries can certainly be diminished 
through the exercise of more forethought on his part, and public 
spirit on the part of his superiors, in giving their district the 
advantage of the newest improvements in apparatus. 

It should not be too much to expect, for example, for trial to 
be made of auxiliary water-gas plant in some of the gas-works 
serving mill districts in the North of England, where the supply 
has been insufficient, or only maintained with great difficulty, 
during the recent cold and dim weather. There are many such 
undertakings where the difference between the maximum and 
the minimum output is ,very large, from the fact that the bulk 
of the consumption through the winter months is by mills and 
factories which are absolutely independent of the gas company 
for half the year or evenmore. Yet allthe gas-making plant has 
to be maintained on the basis of what is required in December 
and January, when these large establishments are lit up all day 
long. It does seem, in places where this requirement has been 
found to press heavily on the resources of the works during the 
past season, and occasional unavoidable days of low pressure 
have led to threats to adopt electric lighting, &c., from some of 
the largest consumers, that before the next short days come 
round a water-gas generator might with advantage be installed 
in a corner of the retort-house, and an old boiler full of oil stored 
away in the yard. For it is the peculiarity of this class of 
demand for gas that it cannot be foreseen, It is not a regular 
growth, like the requirements of a town population. No mortal 
man could have predicted a month ago that the four weeks then 
following would be remarkable for sharper and more lasting 
frosts than have been recorded for a century. The frost set 
in white, which usually means that it will not last more than 
three days; but it has changed from white to black, while the 
wind has gone round the compass. After this experience, no 
gas company liable to an unusually fluctuating demand can be 
regarded as equipped for all emergencies without means, which 
are known to be available, for supplying any extra quantity 
of gas required at a few hours’ notice. It is only too probable 
that the administrators of some concerns so situated may be 
more disposed to sit with folded hands in face of an emergency 
such as that now in contemplation, and declare that they are 
not to be blamed if they cannot provide for circumstances 
hardly likely to happen once in a generation. This is true so 
far as it goes; but the question is not so much of avoiding 
blame as of securing profit. The present winter has been a 
harvest for the ready, and a time of affliction for the unready 
among gas suppliers in the country; and seeing that the fail- 





the would-be customers whom they have disappointed adopt 
measures for their own defence in future, unless satisfactory 
assurances can be given that no such deficiencies shall ever 
recur. Water-gas plant can hardly be said to have yet proved 
itself a valuable auxiliary in British gas-works; but it is much 
cheaper, to say the least, than eking out coal gas production by 
the costly expedients of short charges and other familiar devices 
of the British gas manager when driven into a corner. 


2 
> 





Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—At the annual general 
meeting of this Institutionto be held in London on the 2gth and 
30th inst., when the election of President, Vice-Presidents, and 
members of Council will take place, one of the papers to be 
read and discussed will beby Mr. B. Dawson; the subject being 
‘‘ Different Forms of Gas-Furnaces.” 

The Salary of the Bolton Corporation Water Engineer.—At 
the meeting of the Bolton Town Council last Wednesday, the 
salary of Mr. R. H. Swindlehurst, the Water Engineer, was 
advanced by {100 per annum. When Mr. Swindlehurst first 
became associated with the Bolton Water-Works, the annual 





revenue was £26,791 ; nowit is £50,000, 


ing of the latter is their own fault, they must not complain if 
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NOTES. 


Gas and Oil Stoves without Flues. 


In a recent number of the Builder there appears a short | 
article on the use of gas and paraffin heating stoves in dwelling- | 
houses, in which the old lesson is taught that all such appliances 
should discharge the products of their combustion into chimneys | 
or ventilating flues. The writer remarks that, although it is 
readily admitted that ‘‘ where there is smoke there is fire,” yet 
the converse of the proposition—that ‘“ where there is fire there 
is smoke”—is not so generally understood. A comparison is 
made between two non-ventilating stoves intended for heating 
a hall or staircase of a dwelling-house, one a double-chimney 
Argand gas-burner, and the other a mineral-oil lamp in con- 
nection with a frame of hot-water pipes for diffusing the heat. 
The writer objects to these stoves that the former, burning gas 
at the rate of 8 cubic feet per hour, would produce carbonic 
acid gas at the rate of 5} cubic feet per hour; while the latter, 
consuming paraffin oil at the rate ofnearly one-fourth of a gallon 
per day of 10 hours, would give 6°88 cubic feet of carbonic acid 
per hour. Assuming that the air of towns contains nominally 
between 3 and 4 volumes of carbonic acid per 10,000 parts, and | 
that an ordinary hall or staircase of a dwelling-house has a | 
cubic capacity of 2000 cubic feet, the writer in the Builder calcu- 
lates that either of these heating-stoves would increase the pro- | 
portion of carbonic acid in the air of such a place to 27 volumes 
per 10,000 in the course of an hour—a perfectly absurd conten- 
tion, inasmuch as it assumes that there would be no ventilation 
at all in the hall or staircase. In the same way, every gas- 
lighted or lamp-lighted apartment might be shown to be capable 
of killing its occupants within an hour. 
Depriving Gas of Carbon Monoxide and Carburets. 

According to a process devised by L. Mond and K. Langer, 
gas produced either by the distillation or the incomplete 
combustion of carbonaceous materials, with or without steam, 
containing carbon monoxide and carburetted hydrogen, can be 
treated so as to eliminate the carbon monoxide and the carburets. 
This is done by the aid of nickel or metallic cobalt, the former 
of which, between the temperatures of 350° and 400° C., and 
the latter between 400° and 450° C., will transform carbon 
monoxide into carbon dioxide and carbon, and also carburetted 
hydrogen into carbon and hydrogen. The carbon thus liberated, | 
combined with the metals or otherwise, decomposes water at 
the same temperature. Two methods may be followed in order 
to obtain these results. First, the gas to be treated may be 
led into hot retorts containing matters impregnated with nickel 
or cobalt ; carbon dioxide and hydrogen remains. If the former 
is absorbed by lime in the usual way, pure hydrogen passes 
forward. Secondly, the gas to be treated may be mixed with 
an excess of steam, and the whole passed over nickel or cobalt 
heated to their respective reacting temperatures. In this case, 
the two reactions take place simultaneously; and sufficient heat 
is disengaged to maintain the required temperature without 
any necessity for continued heating. The requisite reagents 
may be prepared by soaking pumice stone in chloride of nickel 
or cobalt, and afterwards drying and treating it with hydrogen 
at a high temperature. Instead of the chloride, another salt 
may be employed; but in this case it will be necessary to pre- 
cipitate by soda the metals in the pores of the pumice stone. 


A Pretended New Gas. 


Some American newspapers have been extolling a new kind 
of heating and illuminating gas made after a process invented 
by Mr. Eugene de Beauharnais, residing at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. Glowing descriptions of the “new gas” have 
appeared in the local press, from which it might have been 
imagined that the system of Mr. de Beauharnais was something 
valuable. If this is the same process that was described under 
the inventor’s name in a recent number of the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office, and alluded to in our 
editorial columns on Sept. g last year, it is nothing very remark- 
able from a gas engineer’s point of view. The idea in the 
patented system is to distil crude petroleum, together with 
“water, steam, and air,” with wood ashes and “ground corn- 
cobs,” in a retort; afterwards passing the resultant gases 
through a filtrant saturated with refined petroleum. Where the 
gas 1s supposed to be chiefly produced—in the retort or in the 
filter, which seems to be the same thing as a carburetter—does 
not clearly appear; but in either case the De Beauharnais gas 
can hardly be included in any category of useful discoveries of 
the past year. 





<> 
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International Congress of Hygiene.—Arrangements are being 
made for holding the seventh annual international congress of 
hygiene and demography in London, from the roth to the 15th 
of August next; the opening ceremony being performed by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the President. The subjects to be 
dealt with will be comprised in ten sections; each having its 
President, as in the case of the British Association. In the 
section devoted to ‘Engineering in Relation to Hygiene,” Sir 
(an Coode, K.C.M.G., will be President; the Vice-Presidents 

ing Mr. A. R. Binnie, M. Inst. C.E., Mr. P. Boulnois, M. Inst. 
C.E., and Professor H. Robinson, M. Inst. C.E. Among other 
we to be considered will be the hygiene of houses and 
Owns, water supply, river pollution, and drainage, 











TECHNICAL RECORD. — 
MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS, 


Inaugural Address of Mr. John West, M, Inst, C.E. 

The Opening Meeting of this Association for the session was 
held last Saturday:evening, when the Presipenr (Mr. John 
West, M. Inst. C.E.) delivered his Inaugural Address. It touched 
upon several topics interesting to the engineering profession 
generally ; but we give those portions only which immediately 
concern our readers. 

Commencing by thanking the members for the honour they 
had conferred upon him by electing him President for another 
year, Mr. West appropriately devoted the introductory part of 
his address to a few remarks upon the progress of the Association 
of which he is the head. Starting with the year 1856, he stated 


| that in the three following decades its membership numbered 
| respectively 114, 154, and 204; while at the commencement 
| of the present year, the total number of members on the books 


was 335. Henest referred to the inspection by the members 
of the two most important sections of the Manchester Ship 
Canal, facilities for which were afforded by the Chief Engineer 
(Mr. E. Leader Williams), Having given a brief description of 
these works, he passed on to consider the questions of technical 
education and the rating of machinery; both of which were of 
particular interest to his audience. He next reverted to the 
subject of electricity, which was a special feature of his address 
last year; his remarks thereon being as follows :— 

It will be fresh in the memory of many of my hearers that 
the question dealt with in my address last year was a compari- 
son of the cost of lighting by gas and by electricity ; and I then 
promised at some future time to return to the subject and extend 
the information. Shortly after our last meeting, at which you 
did me the honour of re-electing me President for another year, 
I was casting about for a subject to treat of in the present 
address, and: bethought me of my promise ; but, on considera- 
tion, I really could not see how I could extend the information 
then given, for the past year appears to me to have been marked 
by no important discovery tending to alter the figures I gave 
in my last address. 

Electricians have spent the year in discovering that there are 
limitations to the possibilities of electric lighting under the 
systems now used. Consequently, we read of several leading 
physicists suggesting to inventors the possibility of producing 
those almost innumerable vibrations which are the cause of 
light phenomena by some more direct method, whereby light 
only, and no heat, shall be generated. Up to the present we 
know of no really satisfactory way of producing light except by 
heat ; and when we are told that 95 per cent. of the energy we 
use to produce light is thrown away as heat, we see how vast is 
the field for improvement. It is reported that Edison has recently 
said that no great advance in the direction of rendering elec- 
tricity a truly cheap and efficient servant of mankind can be 
made until some means are devised whereby the energy to be 
obtained from coal can be set free directly as electricity, with- 
out first passing through the various stages of chemical com- 
bination developing heat, heat causing work in an engine, and 
mechanical work being re-transformed into electric energy by a 
dynamo. Probably these two objects will be achieved ulti- 
mately; but I have to deal with facts which are now practical, 
and likely to be useful to my hearers. 

Returning, then, to the results of the accumulated experience 
of the past year, I am glad to say that my figures have been 
verified time after time, and found to be thoroughly reliable 
and fair. Sir David Salomons—a gentleman who was a very 
early patron of the electric light, and who has had great experi- 
ence of it from the commencement of its hold upon the public, 
and has published a valuable book in its interest—has recently 
stated, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, that ‘‘ whatever 
might be said to the contrary, it was impossible to see at night- 
time with equal effect unless obscured 16-candle power glow 
lamps replace a 5 cubic feet gas-burner.” He points out that, 
although an 8-candle power glow lamp in a clear globe may 
have been shown to produce as much light as the average 
5 cubic feet gas-burner, yet it did not follow that an 8-candle 
power glow lamp could be used with equal effect to replace a 
5 cubic feet gas-burner, for the nature of the light was very 
different. The electric lamp gave a light of greater intensity 
but much less diffusion ; and it was better to use a frosted or 
obscured globe, though 16 or 17 per cent. of the light was 
thereby lost, because the extra illuminating surface of the 
frosted globe, and the greater diffusion, more than compensated 
for the loss. Judging by the eye alone, I have often maintained 
that what is called a 16-candle power glow lamp does not give 

any more illumination than is got from an 8-candle power gas- 
flame; and it is satisfactory to have this authority confirming 
one’s impressions. 

It appears also that the past year has settled another point 
with reference to incandescent lighting. One authority after 
another has come forward during the year to state that the glow 
lamp is practically at its limit of perfection, since lamps were 
quite as efficient years ago as they are to-day. It is true that 
lamps are now produced which have an efficiency when new of 
3 to 3} watts per candle power. But if driven at that rate for 
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any length of time, their life is extremely short; and it is only 

ossible to get an average of 5 watts per candle if the lamp is to 
ast anything like the 1000 hours generally calculated upon. 
There was atime many years ago when electricians used to 
count upon getting ten lamps of 16-candle power from each in- 
dicated horse power at the central station. The figure quickly 
fell to eight ; and I was informed only the other day by a friend 
who is at the head of alarge, modern, central station generating 
plant, that his average was buta fraction over six lamps per in- 
dicated horse power. 

In spite of the grumbling of customers because of the great 
deficiency of current and potential in London during the recent 
dark and foggy weather, I cannot say that the electrician has 
anything but a most indulgent patronage to deal with. What 
would be said—and done—to a London Gas Company if, during 
a re-arrangement of their plant, a workman should cause such 
damage as would necessitate the total suspension of lighting for 
a whole fortnight? Yet the patrons of the London Electric 
Supply Corporation seem to have made but little fuss about 
being deprived of their light for that period, owing to the 
fire at the Grosvenor Gallery. And -when it is known that 
16-candle power lamps give their 16-candle light at 100 volts 
pressure, and only 12-candle power when reduced to 97 volts, 
it will be admitted that the customers of the Chelsea Company 
have some cause to complain at the margin of 3 volts allowed 
by the Board of Trade. The Gas Companies in London are 
fined for supplying gas which, when tested at one office out of 
several, falls below 16 candles by ever so small an amount; yet 
one, at least, of the Electric Light Companies appears to have 
a margin of 4 candles. 

I am informed, on good authority, that the Manchester Cor- 
poration, having obtained power from the Board of Trade for 
the purpose, are about to start a large central station for the 
supply of electricity to parts of the city. Those of us who are 
citizens, gas consumers, and ratepayers, are very much in- 
terested in the progress of our gas undertaking ; and should urge 
the Council to make any electric installation totally distinct from 
the Gas Department, or from any other department of the Cor- 
poration, so that the ratepayers and all others interested may 
see the exact amount of profit or loss, just as they can now do 
by an inspection of the accounts of the Gas Department. I 
think I shall be able to show that various interests are involved 
in this subject. At the present time the Gas Department is 
deriving profits from the consumers of gas, who, of course, are 
now paying their fair proportion towards the public lighting and 
rates of the city. The profit made by the Gas Department is 
passed on to the funds of the city, and the rates are con- 
sequently lower than would be the case if no profit were made. 
If, therefore, the electric light supersedes gas in a certain area, 
the profits now derived from that area may be sacrificed; and 
unless those using the electric light pay such a price as will 
secure the same profit to the electric light department as that 
previously received by the Gas Department, the difference 
will indirectly come from the gas consumers, or some other 
source. If, however, the same profits are derived from the 
users of electricity, it becomes immaterial to the Corporation 
which illuminant they supply to the public; but if this is not 
carried out, I fear that the consumers of gas, who already pay 
a proportion of the rates of the non-consumers, will also have 
the additional burden imposed upon them of paying a portion 
of the electric light users’ rates as well. The Council have very 
recently relieved the Gas Department of the burden of the 
public lighting of the city, by reverting to the old plan of direct 
taxation; so that the non-consumers and electric light users 
will very properly be called upon to pay their fair share of the 
lighting rate in the future. 

I must again take the opportunity of impressing upon the gas 
consumers the desirability of economically improving their 
present antiquated system of gas lighting, by adopting the 
modern regenerative or other burners, whereby they can ven- 
tilate their rooms, and get an equivalent light at from 2} to 34 
times less cost (after allowing a very large margin for defective 
burners) than the Corporation would be able to supply the 
electric light for from a large central station, as the following 
calculations will show :— 


Incandescent Lamp. 
A 16-candle power incandescent electric lamp lasts 1000 
hours, and absorbs 60 units of electricity, andcosts, 
at 8d. per unit a eee oe ee ee ee 
Ordinary Gas-Burner with Manchester Gas. 
16-candle power is equivalent to 4 cubic feet of gas per 
hour, or 4000 cubic feet in 1000 hours, the cost of 
which, at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet,is. . . . 10s, 


In the above calculation, I have assumed that the Corporation 
charge the Board of Trade limit of 8d. per unit for the electric 
light ; and even at that figure, I have grave doubts if they would 
be able, after paying working expenses, repairs and maintenance, 
and providing for a sinking fund, to hand any profits over to the 
Council, as is at present done by the Gas Department. 

The President next passed on to consider the application of 
electricity to the transmission of power; taking as an illustra- 
tion the case of the City and South London Railway, the 
electric locomotives for which were supplied by Messrs. Mather 
and Platt, of Manchester, who had furnished him with a number 
of interesting particulars in regard to the plant. He afterwards 
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referred to the possibility of introducing electricity for the supply 
of motive power in connection with mining work; and, in this 
connection, he gave a description of some electrical pumping 
and hauling plant constructed by Messrs. Locke and Co., of 
Normanton. Inthe course of his remarks on the subject, he saiq 
that, from observations he had made, he had come to the cop. 
clusion that if the same amount of time and trouble had beeg 
spent, during the past decade, in applying electricity to power 
purposes, as had been employed in efforts to supersede gas an 
oil, electricians would have met with much greater success, and 
capitalists would have had a better return for their money. 

Mr. West concluded by saying that in preparing his address 
he had selected those subjects which in some degree affected al] 
the members of the Association, individually and collectively; 
and he hoped that his remarks might be of some benefit, and 
that the future meetings of the Association would, by facilitating 
an interchange of ideas, lead to an extension of knowledge. His 
closing wish was that the year on which they had entered might 
be one of material prosperity and happiness to them all. 


—_ = > — 
AN IMPROVED EXHAUSTER GAUGE WITH ELECTRIC ALARM, 


A modification of the mercurial pressure gauge invented by 
Messrs. Harrison and Sheard, of Salford, is being introduced 
by Messrs. W. and B. Cowan, the makers of the apparatus, in 
the form of an exhaust gauge, showing 4} inches of exhaust or 
vacuum on a dial 24inchesin diameter. The scale is graduated 
in tenths of aninch. The large size of the dial allows of very 
slight variations of exhaust being shown on a correspoadingly 
magnified scale—for example, a difference of one-tenth of an 
inch is represented by the pointer travelling a distance of 
about 1} inches. Thus the slightest variations are clearly dis. 
cernible, and the indications of the gauge can be read with 
minute accuracy at a considerable distance. 

The efficiency of the gauge is still further increased by the 
addition of an electrical attachment, whereby a bell is set 
ringing when any pre-arranged amount of exhaust is shown 
on the gauge. The method of accomplishing this object is 
distinctly novel; and provisional protection has been allowed 
for it by the Patent Office. On the shaft carrying the pointer 
of the gauge is fixed a wheel, having on its periphery a small 
platinum wire projecting outwardly. Opposite, and in close 
proximity to, this wheel is arranged another wheel free to re. 
volve on its own bearings. The latter—termed the loose wheel 
—is electrically insulated: from the former wheel and other 
metallic parts of the gauge; and it is weighted at one point so 
as always to bring the wheel when unrestrained to rest in one 
position. The rim of this loose wheel is pierced with a number 
of holes corresponding with the several degrees or intervals of 
exhaust shown on the dial; and two brass pins pointed with 
platinum are provided to fit into any of the holes—the 
platinized end projecting therefrom in the direction of the 
first wheel. The action of the apparatus is as follows: The 
loose wheel being electrically connected to one terminal of 
the circuit containing the electric bell, and the shaft of 
the pointer to the other terminal, when, by the revolution of 
the shaft, the platinum wire on its periphery is brought into 
contact with one of the pins projecting from the loose wheel, 
the electrical circuit is completed, and the bell thereby set 
ringing. By having two pins suitably arranged on the loose 
wheel, the bell may be made to ring at both a maximum and a 
minimum exhaust; the adjustment, if desired, being so nice 
that a variation of one-tenth of an inch either way from the 
amount of exhaust to be maintained is sufficient to put the 
apparatus in action. 

The electric-bell attachment is also being applied to pressure- 
gauges. The advantages of a gauge which will give out an un- 
mistakable alarm whenever a dangerous or undesirable amount 
of pressure exists, are sufficiently obvious to anyone practically 
acquainted with the troubles and difficulties of gas making. In 
this respect the simplicity of the new apparatus, and the facility 
with which the point of contact can be adjusted as desired, are 
greatly in its favour. 


a 


The Naphtha Industry in 1830.—In the course of a review of 
the progress of the chemical industry in 1890, Industries says 
the Russian naphtha industry had a highly satisfactory year; 
and both the production and export of Baku oil products con- 
tinues to grow. During the first five months of 1890, according 
to the report of the Russian Minister of Finance, 22,720,000 
poods of naphtha were exported, or 7,560,000 more than in the 
corresponding period of last year. The Wladikawkas-Baku rail- 
way is in process of completion ; and a further important develop- 
ment of this industry is expected to ensue therefrom. The 
Rothschilds are also erecting at Baku works for the manufac- 
ture of benzol from naphtha residue, owing to the success which 
has been experienced in the manufacture of benzene and 
anthracene at oil-works in the district. In Galicia, where the 
industry has been stagnant, American tools for boring have been 
introduced with considerable success. Reports from Peru an- 
nounce the discovery of very important petroleum wells in the 
department of Poina. 
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THE GAS COALS 


By H. C, Adams, of Philadelphia, 
[A Paper read before the American Gaslight Association. | 
(Concluded from p. 22. 

Of the Alabama coal we may say, as Cesar said of all Gaul, 
that it is divided into three parts. These were originally one 
whole field, lying in the northern half of the State ; but subse- 
quent geological disturbances threw up dividing anticlinal 
ridges that cut it into three pieces along its south-eastern 
border. These three divisions have been named, after the 
rivers that flow through and drain them, the Warrior, the 
Cahaba, and the Coosa fields respectively. The coals con- 
tained within them cover an estimated area of 8660 square 
miles, and are in numerous seams of varying thickness. Geo- 
logically, the upper coals are of the inter-conglomerate series ; 
the lower ones of the sub-conglomerate measures. These 
measures are of astounding thickness—being in some places 
3000 feet, and containing 30 or 40 seams, aggregating nearly 50 
feet of coal. They are the most southern coals in the United 
States, and are the terminus of the great Appalachian field, 
with which we started our inquiries in Pennsylvania, and whose 
south-western course we have thus far followed steadily. Mining 
was first begun in this State in the Cahaba field in 1853; and 
the growth of the development is well-nigh incredible. In 
1860, only 11,000 tons were mined; in 1870, 30,000 tons; in 
1880, 300,000 tons; while 1890 will produce close upon the 
enormous quantity of 4,000,000 tons—placing it fifth in the rank 
of coal-producing States. 

Taking up the various fields, we find the Cahaba lying along 
the river of that name, in Bibb, Shelby, and partly in Jefferson 
and St. Clair Counties. The area is 400 miles. The coals are 
generally semi-bituminous coking coals, running 25 to 30 per 
cent. in volatile matter, though in some districts it rises to 35 
per cent. ; and the coal is reputed to serve asa gascoal. Al- 
though it has as many as twelve seams of coal, some 2 ft. 6 in. 
thick, the mining is expensive and difficult, on account of the 
steep dip of the seams, due to the disturbances of the contain- 
ing measures. We may say much the same of the Coosa field, 
lying to the east and north-east of the Cahaba, and having a 
like area of 400 square miles. Its coals are semi-bituminous, 
friable, and best suited for coking. The mining of them is 
likewise difficult, on account of the disturbance of the strata 
and their irregularity and steep inclinations. In the great 
Warrior field, whose area is ten times as large as that of the 
other two combined, we find the principal deposits of good 
coals of all bituminous varieties—coking, gas, block, and splint. 
This field lies principally in Jefferson, Walker, Fayette, Marion, 
Winston, Cullman, Blount, and Tuscaloosa Counties. In 
Marion, Winston, and Fayette Counties, the seams are generally 
thin or split up, and unworkable; the coal is of a semi-bitu- 
minous character, and is not extensively mined. In Jefferson 
County is the principal coking region, where the coal for that 
purpose is taken from the famous Pratt, Black Creek, and New 
Castle seams, ranging from 2 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 6 in. in thickness, 
and furnishing an excellent coke. The coals are too low, how- 
ever, in volatile matter to rank as gas coals. 

In Tuscaloosa County, while some of the coals, from their 
analyses, appear to be good gas coals, yet the seams containing 
them are either, on the one hand, too thin to be cheaply and 
easily worked, or, when thick, they have slates and clays so 
interstratified with them, as to make it well-nigh impracticable 
to prepare them properly for the gas-coal markets. Hence they 
do not, to any extent, appear there. 

In Walker County, the coals are all highly bituminous, of the 
nature of gas, block, or splint. The seams here are horizontal, 
easily accessible, thick, and numerous. There are 35 more than 
18 inches thick, and six more than 4 feet. The larger seams, 
and that furnishing the gas coal, have the familiar face and butt 
structure described in the Pennsylvania coals; rendering clean 
mining easy. We recognize here, though more highly bitu- 
minous, the great coking seams of Jefferson County. The only 
commercial gas coal, properly speaking, is found in a deposit 
of area of (say) 15,000 acres in the south-western part of Walker 
County, in what is locally known as the Corona seam. It is 
mined in the Coal Valley, Cane Creek, and Wolf Creek region. 
The seam runs from 3 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 8 in. thick, with one slate 
parting. The coal is clean, bright, hard, with bright resinous 
lustre, and of sufficient density to bear handling well. It has 
rectangular cleavage, comes out in cubical blocks, with con- 
choidal fracture, and resembles very much the Pennsylvania 
gascoals. In preparation for market, the coal is first “forked ” 
inthe mine—i.e., loaded into the mine waggons by forks, with 
tines } inch apart; and then outside the mine it is dumped 
over a }-inch screen. It is supplied to the local gas companies 
through the State, and in the adjacent States along the Gulf. 
The Georgia Pacific and the Kansas, Memphis, and Birmingham 
Railways traverse this region, and are the principal carriers of 
the coals. 

The following are analyses of the Walker County coals :— 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Coal Valley CaneCreek Wolf Creek 
Corona District, District. District. District. 
Carbon . . 58°81 50°67 .. 56°60 .. 57°00 58811 
Volatile matter 37 74 41°12 32°67 33°78 37°735 
Ash . "90 7°36 g°41 6°96 1953 
Sulphur . 1'95  O'42 “_ 0°73 an 


Small streaks of cannel are from time to time found running 
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through these seams of coal, but none of commercial value or 
importance. Thethickest seamis one found in Fayette County, 
running from 4 to 10 inches thick, which, while it is apparently of 
excellent quality, is, of course, not of a workable thickness. 

The coal deposits in Ohio cover an area estimated at some 
10,000 square miles. They are in the north-western portion, 
and the limit in that direction of the great Appalachian field. 
They cover the eastern part of the State, running, roughly 
speaking, from Trumbul] County on the north to Scioto County 
on the south, in a north-east and south-west trend. The mea- 
sures here correspond directly to those of Pennsylvania, of 
which they are indeed a direct extension. They are, geolo- 
gically, divided into two parts, the upper and lower measures. 
In the upper, we find the familiar Pittsburgh seam ; and in the 
lower, the equivalents of the Freeport and Kittaning veins of 
Pennsylvania. The principal seams are numbered from No. 1 
to No. 8; beginning at the lowest or Sharon coal, and passing 
upward to the Pittsburgh. From the most western crop, where 
we find the lowest coal (No. 1), the measures sink towards the 
east, and expose the successive higher seams as we pass along 
in that direction, until, in the eastern part of the field, along 
the West Virginia and Pennsylvania State lines, we find the 
Pittsburgh seam. 

The seams are characterized by regular dip and moderate 
inclination, permitting of easy and cheap mining. The general 
dip of the measures is towards the south and south-west; and’ 
here, as in Pennsylvania, we find along the general dip gentle 
folds or undulations, having the same north-east and south- 
west trend. The bulk of the coal mined in Ohio comes from the 
lower measures—the Freeport and Kittaning seams—the most 
important of which is the great No. 6 vein, of the Hocking 
Valley, the equivalent of the Middle Kittaning. 

The coals of Ohio are all bituminous, and may be divided 
into three classes: (1) The dry, open-burning block or furnace 
coal; (2) the caking or coking coals, which are by far the larger 
part; and (3) the cannels. 

The principal use of Ohio coals is for steam. The block coals 
of the north-eastern counties and of the Hocking Valley were 
largely used in blast-furnaces ; but the advent of furnace coke 
from Pennsylvania has nearly, if not quite, driven them out of 
use. So with the use of her coals for gas manufacture. The 
coals of Columbiania, Jefferson, Hocking, Meigs, and other 
counties were originally largely used for gas making in the 
numerous gas-works ‘that dot the State. But the incursion of 
the better coals from the adjacent Pennsylvania field at low 
rates, has quite driven the Ohio coals into the background. It 
is doubtful if to-day half-a-dozen gas-works in the State use the 
native gas coals ; and then it will be found tobe only where, so to 
speak, the coal is mined next door to the retort-house, and almost 
shovelled from the mines into the retorts. 

The Pittsburgh seam, the principal development of which is 
along the Ohio River and in Meigs County, depreciates in 
character and quality as it passes from Pennsylvania into Ohio. 
The vein thins out, and becomes less clean and pure. The ash 
and sulphur rise rapidly ; and while the volatile matter remains 
as high as in the best gas coals found in this seam in Pennsyl- 
vania, the volume of gas distilled is found to be not so great, 
nor the quality so good, by many degrees. A section of the coal in 
Meigs County, near Pomperoy, where perhaps the best gas coal 
in the State is found, exhibits a decided inferiority over the same 
bed as shown in section in Pennsylvania. An average of analyses 
of ten coals from ten different mines in this region gives— 


Moisture. . 1. »« »« « © » «© © «© e 4 8f per cent. 
Volatile matter . 38°60 e 
Carbon 50°05 os 
Ash — a a 6°51 - 
Sulphur... . 1°42 - 


The next field in importance, as a producer of gas coals, is the 
Hocking Valley, which at one time furnished a large quantity 
for gas making, coming from the great Middle Kittaning seam. 
This seam runs from 5 to 12 feet in thickness, but is interstra- 
tified with clays and bone coals—necessitating separation in 
mining ; so that the whole depth of the seam cannot be mined 
out clean. The coal is hard, with bright resinous lustre, holds 
a moderate amount of mineral charcoal, comes out in cubical 
blocks, and stands re-handling and transportation exceedingly 
well. Streaks of cannel are occasionally found running through 
the upper bench of this seam, which, of course, greatly enhances 
the value of the coal in gas making. But this cannot be relied 
upon, as the deposit is irregular; changing indefinitely into a 
shale or horn coal. 

Here we find a good lesson as to value of analyses in the 
determination of the exact value of gas coal—and, in fact, of any 
coals. The average analysis of ten of the best Hocking coals 
gives— 

Moisture . 


. 5'93 per cent 
Volatile matter . 


36°48 to 37°58 ” 


Carbon 52°41 
Bile < 8s « 5°13 
Sulphur... 1°09 to 0°516 


Judging from the analysis alone, these coals might compete on 
their own ground with Pennsylvania gas coals; yet the volatile 
matter, when distilled, gives a yield decidedly inferior in quan- 


| tity and in quality to that which a Pennsylvania gas coal of the 


same analysis would have produced. The same considerations 
apply to the other coals mined in different parts of the State, 
when used in gas making. While making a good showing by 
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analysis, they give decidedly poor results in the retorts. Their 
general characteristics are an unduly high percentage of sulphur 
and ash, which, of course, affords a very inferior grade of coke. 
As it is, owing to the proximity of the high-grade Pennsylvania 
gas coals, Ohio may scarcely be said to possess any within her 
borders. Were her fields, however, more remote from, or in- 
accessible to the Pennsylvania deposits, they would be largely 
drawn upon by her gas companies; for by enriching the native 
gas coals with the native cannels, which we shall now consider, 
a good and cheap gas could readily be made. 

The Ohio cannels are widely distributed through the State. 
They appear in the usual pocket deposits. They suddenly re- 
place the bituminous coals in one of the regular seams, and 
then as suddenly disappear. Their area runs from a few acres 
in some deposits to 10,000 or 12,000 acres in others. They are 
principally referable to the lower coals—the Mercer (No. 3) and 
the Brookville (No. 4). 

There is a large deposit in Muskingum County, in the Brush 
Creek basin, said to be 10 feet thick, and to cover a wide area. 
In Coshocton County, Bedford and Jefferson Townships, lies 
perhaps the largest deposit in the State, from 1 ta 6 feet in 
thickness, and covering an area of 12,000 to 13,000 acres. Con- 
siderable areas of it are found also in Holmes, Licking, Jackson, 
Scioto, and Mahoning Counties. In the last-named county it is 
known as the Canfield cannel, and is considered the equivalent 
.of the Darlington deposit of Pennsylvania. 

The Ohio cannels are of small economic value. They are 
rarely or never developed on their own account, but generally 
in connection with the mining of some adjacent bituminous 
coals. They are not high in volatile matter, do not yield a rich 
gas, and have an excessive quantity of sulphur and ash, which 
latter averages 12 percent. They are used locally within the 
State in enriching gas, and in adjacent States, at points near by. 
Wherever they meet the Southern cannels of higher grade on 
competitive grounds, they are generally soon driven from the 
field. To give a general idea of the composition of these coals, 
a few analyses show the following determinations :—- 

Coshocton County. Jackson County. 

Bedford Cannel. Selected Cannel. 
2°35 2°32 
47°05 44°52 
37°00 41°13 
Ash . 13°60 12°03 
Sulphur © 233 o'84 

In Licking County, the coals show about the same composi- 
tion. As we turn westward from the Appalachian system, we 
shall find little gas coal, properly so called, and few deposits 
that are drawn upon more than locally for that purpose. The 
Pittsburgh coals are carried out into the Far West; and their 
use at as far distant points as the towns of Iowa, Missouri, and 
Nebraska, is conclusive proof of the non-existence in those 
neighbourhoods of native gas coals of much worth. Following 
the course of the Empire, we find next after the Appalachian, 
the great middle or Illinois coal-field, extending over the State 
of Illinois, and over the western part of the State of Indiana, 
and the north-western part of Kentucky. Then next adjacent 
we find the western coal-field of Iowa and Missouri, extending 
southward into Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, and Indian territory. 
In this field lie the westernmost deposits of the Carboniferous 
period. Towards the Pacific coast, the coals in the fields of 
Colorado, Washington, the Wyoming territory, Dakota, Utah, 
and Oregon are of much later formation, known as the Cre- 
taceous age, and of much higher geological order. They are 
lignites, or bituminous coals of the lignite order. 

Turning first to the great middle or Illinois coal-field, we find 
we have already considered that portion of it that lies in the 
north-western part of Kentucky; so that there remains for our 
inquiries only those portions lying within the States of Indiana 
and Illinois. In Indiana, as in Ohio, we find that the car- 
boniferous measures in the south-western part of the State 
contain a great variety of coals, running from a splint or cannel 
up to a high grade bituminous coal. With the exception of the 
cannel, we find no coals of much economic value for gas-making 
purposes. Although in analysis many of them show excellent 
composition, their behaviour in the retorts disqualifies them 
from use, except to a limited extent. Generally, the coke 
is poor, and the yield of gas small in volume and poor in 
quality. The native coals of Indiana are now little, if at 
all, used by the gas companies within her borders. The 
superior Pittsburgh gas coals, brought at low prices from the 
adjacent field, have supplanted those native coals which were 
formerly so used; and it is not likely that a return to them will 
ever be made. In Daviess County, the coal from the seam 
known as ‘‘ K” was once extensively carbonized by adjacent com- 
panies. It is aclean, bright ates containing 60 per cent. of 
carbon, 4°5 per cent. of ash, and 35°5 per cent. of volatile 
matter. These figures will give a general idea of the character 
of the coal, which, with others like it, the advent of the Pitts- 
burgh coal shut out of the market. There is also in Daviess 
County an extensive deposit of cannel, mined from a vein from 
3 ft. 8 in. to 5 ft. thick, and of very fair quality. It comes 
from one of the upper beds of the coal-measures known as “1;” 
and an analysis determines as follows :— 

Ash . a 4o Gar ie 6 to 20 per cent. 
Carbon . . « « « « 40t0 27°473 ” 
Volatile matter 51 to 50°80 ” 
ee sw oe + a a ee 1°29 - 


Flint Ridge. 
Selected Cannel. 
3°47 
43°85 
43°72 
8°96 
0°76 


Water. . 
Volatile matter . 
Carbon ° 





There is also a large deposit of cannel of fair grade in Perry 
County; and local “pockets” are found at many points 
throughout the coal regions. None of these, however, have 
more than local reputation or use. 

Almost the whole State of Illinois is underlaid by her coal. 
measures, which cover an area of some 36,000 square miles, and 
contain some 15 distinct beds. Theavailable veins are generally 
of good working thickness, and readily accessible, though for 
the most part through shafts, owing to the depths at which 
the best veins lie. The principal centres of operation lie as yet 
upon the margin of the field; but they are being rapidly de. 
veloped and extended. The annual output is enormous. In 
1889, it rose to nearly 12 million tons ; placing this State second 
in the rank of coal producers in the United States. 

A territory of such great productiveness would seem to merit 
lengthy consideration at our hands, but it does not. While 
there is more native coal used in gasification in Illinois than ip 
Indiana, it is not because the coals are better, but because of 
their greater remoteness from the Pittsburgh field. The Illinois 
coals are all of a bituminous nature, and of excellent quality for 
steam production, but of small value as gas coals. They are for 
the most part highly charged with moisture (ranging from 6 to 8 
per cent.), and also highin sulphur. They are very friable, and 
liable to disintegrate on long exposure, or in the handling inci. 
dent to transportation. These faults alone preclude their use as 
gas coals to any great extent. The yield of gas is low in quantity 
and quality, and the coke generally poor, light, and soft. In 
fact, the use of the native coals is generally confined to those 
points where they, so to speak, underlie the gas-works—as is | 
true in many cases—and the cost of transportation is reduced to 
almost nothing. The constantly declining price at which Pitts. 
burgh coal is being offered, is gradually ousting the Illinois coals; 
and with the further lowering of freight rates from Pennsylvania, 
we may look for their total exclusion from the gas-coals arena, 


So far as can be ascertained, no coal is carried from Illinois to § 


any adjacent State for the purpose of gasification. 


A few analyses are submitted to show the general character 7 


of the coals :— 
Big Muddy District, 
Jackson County. 
6°50 
31°20 40°40 
60°80 59°60 
1°50 oe 3°00 
La Salle 
County. 
10°00 
27°40 
55°00 53°12 
7°60 4°96 
‘ i asi 1°97 
Leaving out of consideration what is known as the third, or 
Michigan coal-field, which is of small economic value, and not 
within the scope of our inquiries, we turn with interest to the 
fourth, or Western field, representing the western boundaries 
of the carboniferous measures. Here we find two gas coal- 
fields of no inconsiderable consequence, each supplying a large 
adjacent area, and each of wide and well-defined reputation. 
Kansas and the Indian territory are the two possessors of this 
distinction, and will command our attention, for the most part, 
in considering this field. Iowa, representing the northern por- 
tion of the Western field, has within her boundaries no gas 
coals, and draws, curiously enough, her entire supply from 
Pennsylvania. Her own coals are high in moisture, sulphur, 
and ash, and of the same general physical character as the 
Illinois coals. The explanation of the general use of Pittsburgh 
coals in this State is likely to be that the low through rates 
bring the Pennsylvania product to her gas-works as cheaply as 
it is laid down at points much farther east. Of Nebraska, it may 
be said that she has no gas coals, and not much of any other. 
Missouri demands more extensive notice. While Kansas and 
Pennsylvania coals dispute for the gas-coal supply, some native 
coals are used, where the deposits are of fair quality, and so 
near as to make the cost of transportation low. The coals are 
all of bituminous character, and the operations are principally 
found in the western and south-western counties, adjoining the 
Kansas field. The most important coal centre is in Bates 
County, where a vein of good workable thickness is found. The 
seams run from 3} to 5 feet thick. There is no extended and 
systematic recent survey of the fields, and little information in 
regard tothem. The coals are, however, not of high grade; 
being soft, friable, sulphurous, and high in sulphur and ash. 
The following characteristic analysis is submitted :— 
Lexington Coal, 
From Fayette County. 
7°71 per cent. 
45°32 
30°34 iy 
10°63 ” 
2°93 ” 


Belleville District, 
St. Clair County, 
ee 6°80 


Duquoin District, 
Perry County. 
Water . 8°50 
Volatile matter 
Carbon . 

Ash . 


33°35 
54°55 
5°99 
Danville, 
Vermillion County. 
4°00 


Bloomington. 


7°90 
34°02 


Water : 
Volatile matter 40°51 
Carbon . 46°78 
ee 8°64 
Sulphur. _ 


Ash 
Carbon oie 
Volatile matter . 
Water . 
Sulphur 
There are large deposits of cannel coal in Missouri, lying in 
large pockets in the Osage River field and along the Missouri 
River. The principal developments are in Moniteau and Cooper 
Counties. Thecannel pockets, which are simply local, irregular, 
and varying enlargements of the regular bituminous veins 0 
coal, are of great thickness at times ; running as high as 72 
feet. Norecord of the use or value of this cannel in gasification 
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(or even of i 
obtainable. ay 

The coal-fields of Kansas lie in the eastern part of the State, 
in the counties along the Missouri State line, and extend from 
Missouri, through Kansas, into Indian territory. The thickest 
and most valuable deposits are found in the Cherokee vein, as 
it is called, in Crawford and Cherokee Counties, in the extreme 
south-eastern parts of the State. Here only is the gas coal 
found. The other coal-fields of the State, in Osage and other 
counties, are characterized by very thin veins, 17 to 20 inches 
thick, of lean, poor coals; and in the centre of the State, be- 
yond the boundaries of the coal-field proper, some inferior 
lignites are developed, though nothing approaching a gas coal 
has been discovered. 

The Cherokee vein crops through the eastern part of Craw- 
ford and Cherokee Counties, and is in an accessible bed some 
20 miles long, in a north-east and south-west line, and of 1 mile 
to 2} miles wide. The vein dips slightly towards the north- 
west; while the general containing measures sink rapidly to- 
wards the west and south-west—disappearing in the western 

art of Cherokee County, to rise again in Indian territory. 
The workable coal runs from 3 to 3} feet thick, though in some 
places it rises as high as 4 feet , and is badly cut up by dis- 
turbances known as “ horse-backs ” and “clay veins,” rendering 
mining at once expensive and uncertain. 

The mines in this district are very large, and well equipped 
and developed; and the output is quite large. The coal is 
black and lustrous, with a cubical cleavage, and fairly firm and 
dense, though it disintegrates rapidly, like most of its western 
neighbours, upon exposure to the atmosphere. It is high in 
sulphur and in ash, but not in water. It may fairly be said to 
be a good gas coal, though the high percentage of sulphur and 
ash are great drawbacks. It yields a fair quantity of gas, of 
good illuminating power, and the coke is strong and plentiful 
(say, 60 per cent.), but, of course, is highly sulphurous. The 
average analysis of nine samples of this coal determined as 
follows :— 


ts physical characteristics or its analysis) has been 


Water ea I'94 per cent. 
Volatile matter . 36°77 me 
Carbon 52°45 ms 
Ash. 8°84 a 


cent. in some of the coals. 

The Cherokee supplies nearly all the Kansas gas companies, 
and the majority of those of Missouri; but it has a formidable 
competitor in the Indian territory coals. 

In considering the Indian territory as a gas-coal producer, we 
shall find that the only field lies in what is known as the 
Choctaw country, which is that portion set apart for the use of 
the Choctaw Nation of Indians, lying in the southern part of 
the territory. From this nation the operators in the district 
are obliged to secure leases, subject to Governmental ratification, 
before developments may be proceeded with; and from the 
royalties thus secured a handsome income is had. 

The coal measures are a part and continuation of the great 
Fourth Field, and an extension westward and southward of the 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Kansas deposits, though they are here 
found of far greater thickness than in any other part of the 
field so far as now explored, and show a total depth of some 
8500 feet. Although this region has long been known as a 
producer of excellent coal, yet particular attention has been 
recently attracted to it through new and extensive develop- 
ments that are being made within it. To Mr. H. M. Chance, 
of Philadelphia, who has conducted the careful and widespread 
researches into the resources of the coal deposits that have led 
to these new operations, we are indebted for the information 
we possess in regard to them. 

The coal developments are embraced in the region lying be- 
tween the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway and the 
Arkansas State line. We have now to note again, as character- 
istic of this region also, that the coals towards the east are low 
in volatile matter, and semi-bituminous in character; while as 
we pass westward, over what are known as the Mitchell and 

Mayberry basins, we find a gradual increase in volatile matter 
until we reach the high percentage found in the gas coal of the 
Grady or M‘Alester beds. The original operations in this dis- 


trict were at the town of M‘Alester, on the Missouri, Kansas, | 


and Texas Railway ; and that town has given its name to the 
bed principally worked, and in fact the whole region. 
_ The developments of the best coals are all from veins lying 
in the lower part of the coal measures, and are principally con- 
fined to two—the M‘Alester, which is next to the lowest bed in 
measures ; and the Grady, which is the lowest deposit. The 
M‘Alester, the most largely worked bed up to the present time, 
and also the most extensive in area, long ago demonstrated the 
Superiority of its coal over that of adjacent States; but the 
recent development of the Grady basin has brought to light a 
coal which, while of the same general character as the 
M‘Alester, is of greater and surprising excellence. 

These veins run from 3} to 5 feet in thickness, and are 
generally entirely clean—i.e., free from bone or slate binders. 

hey are mined by drifts near the outcrop, and by slopes or 
eee at points farther in the basin, where the coal sinks away 
—_ the crop line. The coal is bright, clean, and hard, and 
- the lustre and general appearance of the Pittsburgh coal. 
t stands transportation well, and does not disintegrate readily, 








as might be supposed, upon exposure to atmospheric influence. 
It possesses a well-defined cubical cleavage, and is interstratified 
with the mineral charcoal so abundant in the Eastern coals. 
It is mined in large, clean, cubical lumps, and to the eye of 
even an expert it might readily pass for the Pittsburgh seam. 
This is particularly true of coal from the Grady bed. It may, 
perhaps, be safely said, that here is found the best coal west of 
the Appalachian fields. In its freedom from sulphur, ash, and 
moisture, in its density, its superior coking qualities, and in its 
general physical characteristics, it may be said, considering the 
field from which it is drawn, to be truly a wonderful deposit. 
The following analyses confirm the foregoing statements :— 
Grady Basin. Grady Basin. M‘Alester Bed. Grady Bed. 


Water. ° 1°792 1°709 1804 2°478 
Volatile matter 40°207 38°668 37°17! 37°797 
Carbon 51°785 51°482 53°404 55°270 
Sulphur 1°333 1°006 0°896 0"950 
Ash 4°883 7135 6°725 3°595 


As we leave the district lying at and immediately east of 
M‘Alester, the coals deteriorate in quality and rise in impuri- 
ties, particularly in sulphur and moisture. This M‘Alester re- 
gion is now being very rapidly developed ; and the badly needed 
facilities for transportation are being furnished with all possible 
haste. The coal has found its way to gas companies of Tons, 
Arkansas, and Kansas; and no doubt it will rapidly extend its 
markets as more distant ones become accessible. In gasifi- 
cation, this coal gives a large yield of good gas and excellent 
coke. In fact, its results approach with surprising closeness 
those obtained from the standard gas coals of Pennsylvania. 

Standing on the western edge of the fourth or Western coal- 
field, which we have just considered, and looking over the wide 
area of the western half of the United States, we find that all 
the coal deposits are, comparatively speaking, of recent forma- 
tion. With the Kansas and Indian territory fields, we have 
left the coals of the carboniferous measures behind us ; for while 
rocks of the Carboniferous era are found farther out through the 
West, they do not contain coal. That which is found in the 
area under present consideration belongs to the Cretaceous 
age, and is generally lignite, or coal of lignitic character, heavily 
charged with moisture and high in ash. To this rule there are 
some exceptions, notably in the Colorado fields. What trea- 


oe : | sures, in the shape of gas coal, the vast unexplored Wild West 
The sulphur runs from 2} to 5 per cent.; and as high as 8 per | 


may have hidden in the bowels of its hills and mountains, we 
cannot say. But we can safely predict that it is not likely that 
any will be found equal to the best gas coals of the East, though 
some may be discovered that will approach them. 

Owing to the lack of development and discovery of native re- 
sources, the Pacific Slope draws nearly its entire supply of gas 
coal from Australia. Recent increased facilities in transporta- 
tion, however, have brought the native coals to the front; and 
no doubt their use will be largely increased in the near future. 
The principal native source of supply for the Pacific Slope 
is the State of Washington. The principal coals of this State 
used in gasification are the South Prairie coal, on the Northern 
Pacific Railway, just south of Tacoma, in King County, and 
the Roslyn coal, in Kittitas County. The South Prairie coal is 
mined from a bed 4 feet thick. It is soft, rather dull in appear- 
ance, and gives 70 to 80 candle-feet of gas per ton carbonized. 
The coke, while of fair quantity, is poor in quality, soft, and 
light. No analysis of the coal could be had. The Roslyn coal 
is mined from a vein some 5 feet thick, covering an area of about 
12,000 acres; and its principal use, so far, as is also the case 


| with the South Prairie coal, has been for steam purposes on the 


| Northern£Pacific Railway. 





Its yield in gas making and its 
general physical character are like the South Prairie coal. In 
analysis it determines as follows :— 


Carbon ... +. + « «© «© « « « « 60°62 per cent. 
Volatile matter. . + +« © «© «© «© «6 » 27°92 - 
Water ° s 2°77 9 
Ash 8°80 - 
Sulphur . o"10 99 


It is stated, however, that, as the development of these 
Washington fields proceeds, a better quality of coal is being 
found, and one which gives more satisfactory comparative results 
in the retorts. 

In Montana, the Cinnibar coal, mined in what is known as 
the Bozeman field, in Madison County, is used in gas making 
by the adjacent gas companies in Montana and Washington, 
with fairly good results. It is described as of medium density, 
with cubical cleavage, and of fairly clear and bright colour. It 
yields from 68 to 75 candle-feet of gas to the ton, and gives a 
good quantity of medium-quality coke. Detailed information 
and analyses of the coal of this field could not be had. 

Colorado affords a striking example of the fertility of a well- 
developed field, not very long ago comparatively unknown. 
Within her borders we find nearly all grades of coal, from a 
high bituminous to anthracite, and thence even to graphite. 
The State has suffered severe volcanic action; and thus the 
original bituminous deposits have been carbonized, as it were, 
into anthracites by the heat evolved by, and consequent there- 
upon. The formations are all of the —_ Cretaceous period ; 
but the deposits are of remarkable excellence for that era. Little 
lignite, which comprises so large a portion of the general Cre- 
taceous formation, is found; while the coking and anthracite 
fields together cover an area of some 30,000 square miles. 

The coal taken from Colorado, and used for gas making, is 
found in two fields—the Trinidad, near the Raton Mountains, 
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in Las Animas County, on the southern border of the State; 
and in the Crested Butte field, in Gunnison County, near the 
centre of the State. The Trinidad field covers an area of 750 
square miles, and extends to the southward into New Mexico. 
The main seam worked, known as the Trinidad, is from 6 to 
14 feet thick. It has the face and butt cleavage described in 
the Pittsburgh coals, has a bright, bituminous lustre, and comes 
out in large firm blocks, and does not slack rapidly on exposure 
The coal cokes well, and gives in gasification a good yield of 
gas of fair quality, reported as 81 candle-feet. A fair set of 
analyses gives the following figures :— 
Water Iman o'61 
Volatile matter . 33°18 
Carbon 57°56 53°10 51°41 
/ ara ee 8°65 F224 oc ‘22 
a ee OISt +. 8°52 1°37 
These figures certainly show remarkably low percentages of 
ash, moisture, and sulphur; always bearing in mind the age of 
formation of the coal, and the region in which it lies. 

Turning to the Crested Butte region, we find ourselves at the 
famous anthracite formation, which, though a pure, bright, 
hard coal, is of so small area as to be of little importance com- 
mercially for the future. The adjacent deposits of bituminous 
coal are not quite equal in quality to those of the Trinidad bed; 
being softer and more friable. The seam that is worked runs 
about 6 feet thick, and is highly charged with fire-damp ; making 
great care necessary in mining. It is a clean, bright coal, 
making a firm, compact coke, yielding 60 or 70 per cent. 
reported to give upwards of 80 candle-feet of gas per ton car- 
bonized. In analysis it determines as follows :— 

Water .. . 1°17 
Volatile matter 36°80 
Carbon . o x ow « 58°01 
ee ee ee 
Sulphur . ok oe 0° 644 

These determinations disclose here also coals closely allied 
in their chemical composition and physical characteristics to 
the best Pennsylvania coals. 

The Colorado fields supply the gas companies of that and 
adjacent States. So far as can be ascertained by necessarily 
hasty search, there is no other deposit of coal in the vast 
Western territory, lying beyond the fourth coal-field, where 
coal is more than locally used in gasification. Here and there 
are gas companies drawing upon deposits lying, comparatively 
speaking, at their doors, but disclosing no field of large de- 
velopment or great promise. It is, however, by no means to be 
argued from this that such fields do not exist. They may be 
as yet undiscovered ; awaiting the further growth and develop- 
ment of the country to disclose them. 

What thought is uppermost in our minds, after having made 
this long journey through the coal-fields of our country ? 
What fact remains most persistently before us? What 
fruit has this search borne to us? This, I take it: We 
have discovered a vast deposit of raw material, which merits 
more than passing consideration at our hands. We have 
found in one State alone a deposit, and that the best, 
sufficient, roughly speaking, for centuries to come. We have 
found other deposits of approximate excellence, scattered 
through our broad land at convenient distances. The total 
area of these is almost incalculable; and yet we have looked at 
only the known and the developed resources. We believe there 
are as yet undeveloped and unknown resources equally great. 
Here, then, is a constant factor in the problem of raw material. 
Here is a field which we may confidently till. Here is a rock 


1°26 
36°40 30°71 


2°66 


1°94 
38°18 
56°80 
3°0t 


upon which we may safely build the castle of our calculations. | 


FENNEY’S PATENT PIPE-CUTTING MACHINE. 


All who have had any experience in laying or repairing 
cast-iron gas or water pipes will, we think, admit that 
the old system of cutting them, by chipping round and 
breaking off, is a wasteful and expensive method, which, 


as a general rule, results in a very ragged job when 
completed. The work is attended with some trouble 
even if the pipe is above ground ; but the difficulty is con- 
siderably increased when it is in a trench. An attempt 
has been made by Mr. T. F. Fenney, of Stockton-on- 
Tees, to facilitate the cutting operation under both 
conditions, by the use of the appliance shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. It is made in various sizes ; 
No. 1 being capable of dealing with pipes up to 6 inches 
in diameter; No. 2, those from 6 to 12 inches; and the 
others with larger makes—each machine having a working 
range of 6 inches. Where the pipe to be cut is outside 
its trench, a machine up to size No. 4 (which will cut 
a pipe from 18 to 24 inches in diameter) can be fixed by 
two ordinary men in about five minutes; and an 18-inch 
pipe cut completely through in rather more than 20 
minutes; the whole operation consequently being per- 
formed in half-an-hour. It will be obvious that this 
is a very considerable saving of time as compared with 
that occupied under the usual process of chipping. 
Taking the case of a pipe lyingin its trench. By the 
old system, a groove could only be chipped half way 
round; and it was frequently impossible to obtain 





Iti | been wrought upon as it deserves ? 
is | 
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What other raw material for the manufacture of gas presents these 
same advantages? I think we may safely say there is none, 

Two problems present themselves in these considerations, 
The first is to the miner and vendor of these coals to reduce the 
cost of their extraction from the earth and of their transporta. 
tion to market. The second and greater one is to the gas 
engineers, to develop the resources and amplify the product of 
the coal. In the first task, progress has been rapid of ‘late 
years ; and, if not equal, continual progress may be looked for 
in the future. The better methods and more scientific practice 
of mining tend to reduce the cost of the coal at the pit’s mouth, 
Yet that is, in this land of ‘magnificent distances,” a small 
factor in the final cost. Cost of transportation is the chief 
element in its determination. And here we may look for the 
principal reduction. The improved road-beds, the more powerful 
machines, the more intelligent management of our railways, 
have already greatly reduced the cost of carrying raw material, 
And the extension and development of our already enormous 
railway systems will accomplish much more. In hardly any 
other line of mechanical engineering is more promised and con. 
fidently looked for than in this question of cheap and rapid 
transportation. 

So much for the delivery of the coal at the point of its manipu. 
lation. The task of resolving the secret resources, of develop. 
ing and determining its possibilities, is a much higher and 
difficult one. And here we are led to ask whether this task has 
Has it not to some extent 
lain neglected? Is the apparatus of the manufacture and 
resolution of the coal of high mechanical order or great ingenuity 
of design. Have we not lingered here too long, perhaps, in the 
ways of our fathers? Have the same ability, energy, enterprise, 
money, and time been devoted to the development of apparatus 
for the extraction of gas from coal, as have characterized the 
researches and development of other processes of illumination? 
Is this because the possibilities of gas coal as a source of pro- 
duction of illuminants have been exhausted? That can hardly 
be held to be so. Have we reached the Ultima Thule in our 
search aiter the perfection of development? Certainly it does 
not seem that we have? Who can say that all the energy of 
the coal has been developed, or that its hidden treasures have 
been discovered ? Is the process of retort distillation to be the 
last, as it was the first, method of extraction of the gas? Is that 
practice which ‘‘drags its slow length along,” the measure 
of our abilities and ingenuity ? Is there no more rapid, effective, 
and economical method within reach of our inventive genius ? 
Do we exhaust the coal of its illuminants in our carbonization 
as at present practised, or do we pour out and practically throw 
away into our tar-wells more light-producing elements than we 
have carried into our holders ? 

These and a hundred other questions crowd upon us, in looking 
over this field of work. And do they not merit serious con- 
sideration? It is not within the scope of this paper to dwell 
upon, or to answer them; but it is within its province to suggest 
them. The answers lie with the engineers ; and they, who have 
committed to them this magnificent task of furnishing light to 
their fellow-men, must take some “thought for the morrow.” 
They must build upon lines of stability and permanence. How 
high and lasting a superstructure may be erected upon the broad 
and lasting foundation we have disclosed ! 


In an appendix to his paper, the author acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to various public bodies and others for the assistance 


| they had rendered in its preparation; but more especially to 
the officers of various gas companies of America, for their 


prompt and full replies to inquiries made of them. 
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a good square end until after several hours’ work. Even | 


then the twisting, levering, and hammering which the opera- 
tion necessitates, not unfrequently cause the next joint to 
spring, and give rise to serious trouble. With one of Mr. 
Fenney’s machines, however, all this may be obviated. It must 
be acknowledged that a little more earth will have to be re- 
moved, to allow the machine to be put round the pipe; but 


this is a small matter. The appliance can be worked in a 


trench as shown in fig. 1 or fig. 2; but the driving arrangement 


in fig. 1 has been specially designed for this purpose. The | 


pipe is then cut without any strain or hammering; and when 
a valve, junction, or anything of the kind, has to be put in, the 
piece to close the opening can be cut to the right length before 
being taken out of stock—the size of the opening being known 


exactly; while by the old system the closing-piece is not cut 


until after the opening has been made. 













Fic. 3. 

One of the advantages claimed for this machine is that of 
cutting out the lead joints for disconnecting pipes. By the old 
system, about a foot of pipe is wasted in each pipe taken up, 
by being broken off and left in the socket; but by changing the 
slide-rests of the machine as in fig. 2, it can be fixed in the 
socket of a pipe. In this way the joint of an 18-inch pipe 3} 
inches deep, has been cut out in rather more than half an hour. 
This rapidity of operation—a very important matter in the 
case of the repairs of gas or water mains—is a quality which 
should commend the appliance to the notice of those who have 
to carry out work of this kind. 

Referring to the illustrations, the machine shown in fig. 1 is 
a No, 8 size, as used by the Liverpool Corporation for cutting 
44-inch pipes, with the arrangement attached for working the 
machine in a trench. When employed for cutting pipes outside 
a trench, this part of the appliance is removed, and brackets 
and handles are substituted, asin fig. 2. In this figure, the 
machine shown is a No. 3, for cutting pipes from 12 to 18 inches 
in diameter. Here both the tools—one for cutting the pipe, 
and the other for cutting out the joint—are to be seen; but, of 
course, each is removeable if not required. Fig. 3 is a back 
view of fig. 2; and is similar to the back view of fig. 1, with the 
exception of the additional set-screws which the larger machine 
requires for fixing it to the pipe. 


——_———.»—- 


Messrs. John Russell and Co., Limited, of 145, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., have appointed Mr. A. Norman as their General 
Manager in London. 

Death of Mr. Arden Hill.—We regret to announce the sudden 
death, on the evening of the 23rd ult., at the early age of 35, 
of Mr. Arden Hill, whose name will be familiar to most of our 
readers in connection with the gas-stove business which he 
established in Birmingham. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 

Regulating the Admission of Gas and Air in Atmospheric Burners 
and Gas-Engines.—Scollay, W., of Stoke Newington. No. 2207; 
Feb. 11, 1890. [8d.] 

This invention relates to an arrangement of atmospheric burner, by 
which the supply of air can be controlled by one portion and the supply 
of gas by another portion so as to regulate the heat. The invention is 
chiefly intended for cooking purposes, such as for heating ovens, boilers, 
and the like; but it is also applicable for metallurgical and other pro- 
cesses in which an atmospheric burner can be employed 
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For the purpose of the invention, there is attached to an ordinary 
gas-supply pipe, preferably by screw, a plug which is perforated near 
its shoulders for the passage of gas. The plug is of tapered or conical 
shape, and projects into the seating of a nozzle formed in a partition 
of an intermediate tube, which can be turned to regulate the quantity 
of gas passing through between the plug-tip and the nozzle. Above the 
partition of the intermediate tube is a series of slots, which can be 
covered more or less by another tube arranged on the outside, and 
capable of being turned for regulating the entry of air into what 


| might be termed the mixing chamber. This outside tube may be of 


any desired length ; but it is capable of being raised or lowered, or of 
being set nearer to or farther from the oven, boiler, or other apparatus 
to which the heat has to be applied, or the apparatus can be employed 
for supplying the mixture to a gas-engine. 

Fig. 1 is asectional elevation of one arrangement of apparatus; fig. 2, 
an exterior elevation of it. Fig. 3 is a sectional elavation of a slightly 
modified apparatus ; and fig. 4, an exterior elevation. Fig. 5 is a per- 
spective part sectional elevation of the gas-issuing nozzle portion, with 
a perforated cap thereon for the gas to enter the mixing chamber in 
— streams, instead of in a column as by the nozzles shown in figs. 1 
and 3. 

Referring to figs. 1 and 2, A is a conical-ended plug, to be affixed toa 
gas-supply pipe at its base B, and provided with holes C, through 
which gas can pass. Dis anozzle with a conical-shaped aperture at its 
upper central part ; the lower part being screw-threaded, to enable it to 
be lowered or raised, so as to regulate the passage of gas between the 
conical plug and the conical aperture. The nozzle has a kind of outer 
upper shell E, and is formed with slotted holes, which coincide with 
similar holes in a sleeve or outer tube F, which is free to be turned to 
cover or uncover the holes in E according to the desired quantity of 
air to be admitted for mixing with the gas in the chamber G for perfect 
combustion at H according to the pressure of the gas supplied to the 
apparatus. 

In figs. 1 and 2, the nozzle is turned upon the plug to regulate the 
passage for the gas; but in figs. 3 and 4, the plug A is turned in the 
nozzle D by the outside handle or key 1; the stem J of the plug being 
screw-threaded so as to work in a threaded collar K secured in a gas- 
tight manner by packing, and by an outside cap L, the neck of which 
has a screw-pin, for enabling the stem J and the plug A to be fixed 
when properly adjusted. 

The arrangements of apparatus thus described are applicable in 
districts where the gas is supplied at high pressure—the gas passing 
out of the nozzle as a single jet; but by screwing on a perforated end 
N, as in fig. 5, to a supply under a low pressure, an efficient atmo- 
spheric flame can be produced at H. 


Coin-Freed Gas-Meters.—Brownhill, R. W., of Aston, Birmingham 
No. 20,583; Dec. 21, 1889. [r1d.] 

This invention of a prepayment gas or liquid meter is an improve- 
ment upon two previous appliances of the same patentee—No. 7012 of 
1887 and No. 6537 of 1888. 

The meter is of the ordinary kind; and the gas passing through is 
regulated by the drum, driven by the pressure of the gas. The revo- 
lutions of the chambers of the drum are conveyed through the inter 
vention of trains of wheel-work to a wormed stem or stalk which is ig 
gear with a free rotating wormed wheel mounted upon an axis working 
within bearings or bracket bearings carried by the framing of the appli- 
ance. Made fast upon this axis, and located at the back of the worm- 
wheel is a quantity-wheel with ratchet-teeth cut upon its periphery, 
and also made fast upon the axis; and located in front of the worm- 
wheel is a blocking-arm, which moves with the axis and quantity-wheel, 
and forms a block, for stopping the rotation of the drum. Mounted at 
the back of, and in the same axial line as, the wheel and arm, is a 
double-armed lever, connected and jointed respectively to a coin lever, 
and a pusher, by means of which latter, the mechanism of the attach- 





ment is worked. 
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Fig. « represents in front elevation (withthe front plate of the casing 
removed) a prepayment meter arranged according to the present in- 
vention ; the parts being in the positions they normally assume prior 
to a coin being dropped upon the coin-lever, or before a coin reaches 
the bottom of the coin-slot. It also exemplifies how the coin-lever, or 


or defraud the meter. 
the coin-slit, and pushing outwardly a fraud prevention arm, which is 
hung and jointed toa supporting bracket. It may here be observed 
that the attachment both indicates the number of coins introduced and 
also the quantity of gas to be consumed. 

Fig. 2 represents a like view, but with the graduated dial and indicat- 
ing finger removed, and the coin, when it has been dropped down the 
coin-slit, resting upon the coin-lever, counterpoised bya weight. It also 


shows a quantity-wheel, and a toothed wheel—the latter with wormed | 


teeth upon its periphery, which engage with the worm of an upright 
spindle or stalk of the drum of the meter. 
position of the stop-arm, which prevents the rotation of the drum spindle 
until the arm may have been removed, through the influence of a 
dropped coin, and the pressing of the pusher, when the coin is resting 
upon the coin-lever. The fraud-prevention arm is shown hanging in 
its stop position, that is, in a position which will prevent a coin 
from being withdrawn from the meter if it is let down by a string 
or thread. The coin lever in this view is shown slightly tilted, 
by the weight of a coin coming upon one end of it, and a stud 
onthe inner face (near the coin end), which is forked, coming against 
the lip of a cam-shaped projection, which yields in obedience to 
any pressure of the pusher-rod exerted, and allows a tooth on the under- 
side of the coin-lever to take and be retained within the teeth of the 
ratchet-wheel. In this way fully pushing home the pusher-rod gives a 
curvilinear or crawl-like traverse to the lever ; takes the’ratchet-toothed 
wheel, which is a quantity-wheel, round to the extent of one-twelfth of 
a revolution ; and removes the coin end of the lever from under the coin, 
which is allowed to fall into the receptacle placed to receive it. 

Fig. 3 shows the coin-lever at the end of its traverse, as aforesaid, and 
with its tooth taking into the ratchet teeth of the quantity-wheel, and 
held there by the stud of the lever coming under the guide, which is 
struck from the centre of the main axis, upon which the quantity-wheel 
and stop-arm are made fast. It also shows the position of an auxiliary 
stop-arm, which falls by gravity on fully pushing home the pusher-rod, 
and which is again raised when the rod assumes its normal position, as 
in figs. 1 and 2. 

A is the attachment casing, mounted at the top of the meter B, and 
above the indicator mechanism of the meter. C is an axis or arbor, 
directed transversely to the casing, and having made fast upon it a 
quantity-wheel D, astop-arm E, and the finger F, which all rotate in 
common one with each other. Working loosely upon the axis, and 
located at the back of the quantity-wheel, is an operating or bell- 
crank lever G, withlong and shortarms. To near theend of the former, 
one end of a pusher-rod H is connected, while the other end works 
through the top of the casing. The short arm of the operating lever 
carries, and is connected to, a coin-lever I, which reciprocates in a 
curvilinear manner from left to right, and from right to left, by the de- 
pression and reaction of the pusher. This lever, counterpoised by a 
weight, has a tooth upon its underside, which is located above the 
periphery of the quantity-wheel, and is adapted to take within its 
ratchet teeth, and be|kept there, by the traverse of a side stud under 
the guide of a standing-out cam-shaped projection J, secured to the side 
of the casing by a bracket, and provided with a lip at its front side, and 
a stop above it, and immediately at the back of a curved top side, over 
which the stud backwardly rolls or wipes, on the lever making its re- 
turn movement, after fulfilling its office of taking the quantity-wheel 
round to one-twelfth of a revolution for each coin deposited within the 
casing, or made to rest upon its tail end, which is forked and directed 


It further shows the stop | 


with the consumption of gas. 


fork formations, with inclined sides, between which the lower edge of 
a coin K comes and rests, after falling down the slot L, which has 
hanging within and crossing it, the hooked end of a fraud-prevention 
arm M, swinging and jointed so that the arm depends, and its hooked 


| end takes across the channel, by its own weight, but so hung and 
the mechanism of the attachment, is prevented from being worked, by | 
the fully or partially pushing down of the pusher-rod, so as to cheat | 
A coin is shown in the act of dropping down | 


weighted that the gravitating effect of a coin (see fig.1) removes, by 
pressure, the hooked end from out of the path of the channel, until the 
coin has passed it, when the arm by its own weight falls again into its 
blocking position, as in fig. 2. The mouth of thecoin slit is inverted, 
so that coins are pushed upwards in introducing them into the attach- 
ment; and the walls of the conducting channel of the coin-slot are 
pierced. The forked branches of the tail part extend into the path of 


| the channel, in order to allow the coins to drop upon it, and tilt to 


a slight angle, so as to take the stud from out of the range of the stop 
of the projection J, which slightly yields in obedience to the pressure 
exerted by the lever, when its stud comes upon the tip of the lip. 
Assuming that the parts are in their normal positions, before the 
introduction of a coin, with the auxiliary stop lifted, and the stop-arm 
in its blocking position, and assuming no coin to be placed in the at- 
tachment, then the application of pressure to the pusher slightly moves 
the operating lever G, and gives a forward traverse to the coin-lever I, 
which is blocked by its stud abutting against the shoulder of the stand- 
ing-out cam-piece J. Besides the lever having a slight traverse, it also 
has a small tilt imparted to it, which makes the ends of the branches 
of the forked rear part rise. Assuming that the parts are again in 
their normal positions, the passing of a coin down the slot L, and its 
resting upon the forked ends of the lever I, causes the lever to slightly 
tilt (see fig. 2), and lower the end upon which the coin rests, which thus 
takes the stud from the shoulder to the tip of the lip of the cam-piece J, 
and against which it bears. By now applying pressure to the pusher, 
the operating lever G is turned from left to right, its arm lowered, 
which thereby allows the auxiliary stop O, by its own weight, to fall 
and come within the path of the arms of the drum axis N, thereby 
blocking the same, and preventing any rotation of the drum, and 
passing of gas. The angular movement made by the arm of the operat- 
ing lever consequent upon the movement of its other arm, presses the 
coin-lever I from left to right ; and by the pressure of its stud upon 
the rounded end of the lip, the cam piece J is caused to yield, and 


| allow the stud to pass it, and take the tooth of the lever into engage- 


ment with the teeth of the quantity-wheel D. It is kept there by the 


| stud coming upon the underside of the curved part of the cam-piece. 


In this manner, the combined pressure and movement of the pusher 
further turns the operating lever, and pushing forward the coin-lever, 
distends the spring P ; and,as the tooth is in engagement with theteeth 
of the quantity-wheel, the latter is moved forward to the extent of one- 
twelfth of a revolution, on the fully pushing home of the pusher. 
Then, as the quantity-wheel is fast upon the axis C, the stop-arm E is 
moved through a corresponding distance to the wheel D, and without 
the range of the arms of the meter drum axis. The toothed wheel Q, 
and spring clutch R, being free upon tle axis C, remain quiescent. 
Now that an amount of gas has been apportioned out equal to the 
value of the coin tendered, the pusher is released, when the coil spring 
P, which is now under tension, takes the parts back to their normal 
positions ; causing the stud to traverse rearwardly over the back of the 
standing-out projection J, and come in front of the shoulder by the 
stud being lifted by the spring of the lever G, which, having ascended, 
takes the auxiliary stop O from out of the path of, or before the arms 
of, the drum axis N, when the drum axis, and its drum rotate, pro rata 
The drum axis worm, by its rotation, 
turns backwards the wheel Q ; and as this wheel is made temporarily fast 
to the quantity-wheel D and C, and cognate parts carried by it, through 
the intervention of the clutch, the whole of the parts carried upon the 
axis, including the finger F, move backwards together, until the coin’s 


| value of gas has been consumed, when the stop-arm E is presented to 
| the arms of the drum axis, whereby the drum itself is stopped by its 
upwardly. The ends of the branches of the forks have supplementary 


interposition. 
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The dropping of a second and further coins up to nine, and the 
operation of the pusher for each coin deposited, causes the quantity- 
wheel, arm E, and finger F, to pass through nine successive parts of a 
revolution, which brings the stud on the quantity-wheel in such posi- 
tion that its further movement causes the limiting lever S to be turned 
upward from the dotted lines into the full lines, and so come across 
the coin-slot, and prevent further coins being introduced. 


Charging Inclined Gas-Retorts.—Chandler, J.C., of Brixton Hill, | 


Surrey. No. 9394; June 17, 1890. 


This invention relates to the charging of inclined gas-retorts, and to | 
the construction and application thereto of apparatus for automati- 
cally effecting such charging. It consists in applying to the charging 
end of the retort a ‘‘charging receiver,’’ made somewhat in the form of 
a hopper, and there are two sets of gas-tight closing doors or valves 


whereby communication between the charging receiver and the retort 
can be opened or closed as required. 

Fig. 1 is an elevation of the apparatus, shown mounted upon rails in 
order that it may be moved for charging several retorts. Fig. 2 is a 
side view; and fig. 3aplan. Fig. 4 is a section of the apparatus. 

A are the mouths ofa series of retorts to be charged, each provided 
with a valve B for opening and closing the mouth. C is the receiver, 
which at its upper end is provided with a charging-door D, and at its 
lower end is shaped to fit into a seat E formed on each retort-mouth. 
This receiver is mounted upon a carriage F, running upon rails G on the 
charging-platform, so that it may be moved to bring it into position 
for charging a number of retorts. As, in practice, the mouths of the 
retorts will frequently get out of alignment, owing to expansion and con- 
traction, the receiver is adapted to move transversely upon the carriage ; 
and for this purpose it is provided with axles or trunnions H carried on 
wheels I designed to run upon rails or guides J attached to the carriage F ; 



















































































horns being provided for preventing the turning of the receiver re- 
latively to the carriage. The lower end of the receiver is at some 
distance above the retorts, so that the latter will offer no obstruction to 
its movement upon the rails. 

In order to move the receiver so that its lower end will rest in the 
seat E of the retort being charged, means are provided for lowering 
and raising it—by eccentrically securing the axles or trunnions H to two 
discs K upon the ends of a shaft L passing throughthe receiver. Thus, 
when the discs are moved from the positions shown in figs. 1, 2, and 4, 
by means of a lever M secured to one of the axles H, the receiver will 
be lowered. The shaft I is surrounded by a tube, as shown, in order 
to protect it and its bearings, and also to prevent the escape of gas. 

N are pins secured to the horns above named for preventing the 
lever M from being moved too far in either direction ; and O isa re- 
moveable pin adapted to be introduced intoa hole in one of the horns, to 
prevent the lever from being moved whilst the receiver is being 
traversed along its rails. P are doors forming the bottom of the 
receiver proper, and provided with elongated axles or pivots Q having 
secured to them arms R designed, when the doors are in their closed 
positions (as in fig. 4), to rest upon a lever S. This lever is pivotted in 
a lateral direction in such a manner that, when shifted to the left, the 
arm of the right-hand door will be unsupported, and so allow the door 
to drop ; and vice versé when the left-hand door drops, the contents of 
the hopper or receiver are discharged—the action of the two doors 
being practically simultaneous. A hole T is formed in the lever be- 
tween the ends of the arms R (as shown in fig. 3) ; so that when a pin U 
is introduced into the hole (as in fig. 1) the lever S is prevented from 
being moved. 

The operation of charging a retort isas follows: The doors P are 
closed and secured, and the necessary charge having been placed into 
the receiver through the door D, the latter is tightly closed to prevent 










any escape of gas. The lever M is then thrown over in the direction 
of the arrow in fig. 2, so as to lower the receiver on to the retort; the 
valve B is opened to establish communication between the retort and 
the receiver ; and the lever Sis moved (say) first to the left and then to 
theright. The doors P then drop, whereby the charge of coal falls 
intothe retort. The valve B is then again closed, and the doors P are 
lifted, as also is thereceiver. The latter can then be again filled ready 
for the next charging operation. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
60.—CLamonpD, C., ‘‘ Improvements in incandescence gas-lamps, and 
apparatus in connection therewith.” Jan. 1. 
85.—May_r, C. G., “‘ Improvements in or relating to gas-pumps and 
gas-pump apparatus.’’ Jan. 2. 
103.—PINKNEY, C. W., ‘‘ Improvements in and connected with engines 
operating by gas generated from petroleum or other liquid hydro- 


carbon.” Jan. 2. 
110.—CaARLING, J., ‘An improvement in gas-engines and other like 
motors. Jan. 3. 


112.—WILLIAMS, H., ‘‘ Improvements in exhausters and blowers for 
gas orair."’ Jan. 3. 


+ 
> 





The Interruption in the Water Supply at Ripon.—The Water 
Committee of the Ripon City Council have resolved to prevent, if 
possible, a repetition of the stoppage of the water supply, such as too!: 
place during Christmas week, through the bursting of a main-pipe. 
On their recommendation, the Council yesterday week approved of the 
construction of a service reservoir at Whitefields to contain 750,000 
gallons, equal to three days’ supply. The centrifugal pumps at the 
pumping-station are also to be put into working condition, in order to 
meet any emergency. 

Gas Supply in Ayrshire.—An Ayrshire newspaper has just pub- 
lished the following data regarding the gas supply in various places in 
the northern division of the county : Ardrossan (burgh).—Price, 4s. 2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet to ordinary consumers; ro per cent. less to Har- 
bour Commissioners ; public lamps 30s. each for nine months cf the 
year. Saltcoates (burgh).— Price, 3s. 114d. ; streets lamps same rate, 
less 334 per cent.; about 150 lamps, and six meters to give average con- 
sumption. Kilwinning (burgh).—Price, 4s. 2d.; street lamps, 1os. per 
lamp, some being lighted all night. Largs (burgh).—Price, 4s. 7d. ; 
street lamps on the average meter system (one meter in each district)» 
4s. 7d., less 10 per cent. Beith.—Price, 4s. 44d; Street Lighting 
Committee get 1-30th of the revenue of the Company, and pay back 
£18 per annum. Dalry.—Price, 5s. ; 56 street lamps lighted and kept 
up free from September to April, and during the darkest months burn 
till past six in the morning. Kilbirnie.— Price, 5s. 10d.; 20 street 
lamps lighted and kept in order free. A desire has been expressed in 
the same paper to have a comparative statement of the illuminating 
power of the gas supplied in the various towns named. The only 


place given in the list where the supply of gas is a municipal under- 
‘aking is Ardrossan. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents.] 





The Cost of Oxygen by the Brin Process. 

Sir,—I find that in my last Cantor Lecture at the Society of Arts 
(see JouRNAL for Dec. 30 Jast, p. 1334), I fell into error with regard to 
the cost of oxygen as made by the Brin process. 

During the past two years, several important modifications of the 
process have been introduced with a view to reducing the cost of pro- 
duction; and so successful have these proved, that in large installa- 
tions the gas can be made at 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, while ona 
smaller scale it averages 7s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. These figures 
have been obtained from a perfectly reliable source ; and it is expected 
that when, in March next, Mr. Valon gives the figures obtained in the 
working at Ramsgate, they will be below either of these estimates. 
This price, of course, brings the o8 per cent., which can be advan- 
tageously used for admixture with coal gas, well within the reach of 
gas manufacturers. 

Royal Naval College, Greenwich, Fan. 5, 1891. 

—E > - _ —_ 
Electric Lighting Progress in London. 

Sir,—The paper, of which you published an abstract in the JouRNAL 
for the 30th ult. (p. 1339), contains the fullest information that has 
appeared on the above subject. As arecreative exercise, I have con- 
verted the detailed particulars given in the paper as to the extent of 
(incandescent) electric lighting in the Metropolis into corresponding 
values in gas to yield the same amount of light. The figures seem 
worthy of reproduction as an index of the growth to which the 
youngest rival of gas has attained, compared with itself. The basis 
of the comparison is 4 watts per candle (as adopted by the writer of 
the paper) for electricity, and 3 candles per cubic foot for gas—which, 
considering on the one hand the disparaging remarks you recently 
quoted of Professor Nichols on the efficiency of incandescence lamps, 
and on the other the numerous high-power gas-burners now in use, is 
not unfavourable to the newer illuminant. To arrive at the equivalent 
annual consumption of gas, I have taken the average lighting hours 
as from 7 a.m. to daylight and from dusk to 10 p.m. 


Vivian B. Lewes. 
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| No. of 8 | Equivalent 
Consump- 
tion of Gas 
per 
Annum. 


Equivalent’ Equivalent | Percentage 
Quantity of | Quantity of} of Lamps 
| Gas per Gas per | in Actual 

Hour. Annum, | Use, 


| candle (or 
Name of Company. | equivalent) 
Lamps 
| connected. 


— | 


C. Ft. | Millions, 








| Millions. 

Kensington and 

Knightsbridge Co., 24,850 66,300 104 36 
House - to - House | 

Co. « « «© «| 338,898 34,400 | 53 d 2 
St. James’s and | 

PallMallCo. . | 23,174 | 61,800 | 97 
Chelsea Electricity | 

Supply Co.. . 19,500 | 52,000 | 81 
Metropolitan Elec- | | 

tric Supply Co . 44,598 118,900 | 186 
Total—Private and | 
Companies. . | 264,060 | 704,200 | 1,102 


(say) 45 496 
} 





According to ‘ Field’s Analysis,’ the consumption of gas in the 
Metropolis and its suburbs during 1889 was 29,526 millions, from 
which, allowing an increase of 4 per cent., we may estimate the con- 
sumption during the year just ended as 30,707 millions. The light 
being furnished by incandescence electric lamps, supplied both through 
public companies and private installations is therefore equivalent 
(according to the last column of the table) to that from not more than 
1-62nd part, or 1% per cent. of the total consumption of gas. 

The authorized capital of the London and Suburban Gas Companies 
works out to £740 per million of the gas consumption in 1889; that of 


the Electric Light Companies above mentioned amounts, on an equiva- 


lent basis, to from £1817 to £15,910. 7. 
Salford, Fan. 9, 1891. joun 'T. Susans. 


— 
> 


The Use of Water Gas in America. 

S1r,—In your issue of Dec. 16, under the head of ‘‘ The Water Gas 
Industry,’’ we note the statement of Mr. Samson Fox that he visited 
the works of the Consolidated Gas Company of New York City, and 
that, as a result of his visitation, he remarks that “ practically the 
whole of the gas supplied to the city of New York is water gas." We 
cannot but think, in this connection, that Mr. Fox’s visitation must 
have been a very cursory one, and that he overlooked entirely the four 
coal gas stations of the Consolidated Gas Company. These four 
stations consume nearly 300,000 tons of gas coal annually ; and during 
1891 this consumption will doubtless be largely increased, approxi- 
mating nearly 400,000 tons. The three Gas Companies in Brooklyn, 
who receive their supplies in New York Harbour, require nearly 
100,000 tons of bituminous coal for the manufacture of coal gas. At 
the coal gas stations of the Consolidated Company in New York, and 
at one only of the Brooklyn Companies, water gas is used, and that 
solely as an enricher, as a substitute for cannel. 

So far from there being any prospect of the use of water gas in 
America becoming universal, the conservative gas engineer in the 
United States has come to recognize the fact that it will not do to 
rely entirely upon his water-gas plant to supply his community with 
illuminating gas ; and the extension of the manufacture of water gas is 
almost entirely in the line of the erection of water-gas auxiliaries to 
furnish coal gas works with an enricher in place of cannel. With the 
almost unlimited supply of cannel at the hands of the English gas manu- 
facturer, and at a nominal cost over that of bituminous coal, there is 
no fear that English gas engineers will be left very far behind by their 
enterprising American cousins; and should the time ever arrive when gas 
cannel is not obtainable by the British engineer, he may find a water- 
gas plant a “ most valuable adjunct,’’ but not till then. 

New York, Dec. 30, 1890. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 


The Chief Gas Examiner for the Metropolis (Dr. Williamson, F.R.S), 
has presented his report as to the quality of the gas supplied by The 
Gaslight and Coke, the Commercial, and the South Metropolitan Com. 
panies, during the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1890. The following is an 
abstract :—- 

I. With respect to Illuminating Power.—The average illuminating 
power, in standard sperm candles, at each of the testing-stations, was 
as follows :— 


The Gaslight and Coke Company— 
Jewry Street, EC. ... . 
Cloth Fair,E.Cc. . . 

Dorset Buildings, E.C. 

Ladbroke Grove, W. 

Reevoms Moe, FE... « « -« 
Carlyle Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
Camden Street, N.W. . . 

George Street, N.W. 

Graham Road,E. ... . 
Kingsland Road, E.. . . . 
Spring Gardens,S.W.. . . . . 
Grove Gardens, Regent's Park, N.W. 
Hornsey Road, N.. . . . 
Lambeth Road, S.E. a ei 
Millbank Street, S.W. (cannel gas) . 

Commercial Gas Company— 
ee. «sk oe 6m me § 
Wellclose Square,E. . .... . cee 

South Metropolitan Gas Company — 
SS Ee ee ae ee 
PEs kt we Ow le et Ul 
Stoney Lane, S.E.. . So S Bo ew el we ee 
SS a a ec 
Ss i 
Blackfriars Road, S.E.. . . .. . a . 263 
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It will be seen from these results that the average illuminating power 
at all the testing-stations of the three Companies was higher than the 
parliamentary standard—16 candles—especially at the King Street and 
Millbank Street stations of The Gaslight and Coke Company. At the 
Ladbroke Grove and Devon's Road stations of the same Company, 
the minimun illuminating power was higher than the standard ; and 
at the Carlyle Square, Camden Street, Kingsland Road, Lambeth Road, 
George Street, Wellclose Square, Bedford Road, and Lewisham Road 
stations, the minimum was equal to it. Deficiencies in the lighting 
power of the gas were reported during the quarter by the official Gas 
Examiners at the Dorset Buildings, Spring Gardens, Grove Gardens, 
Hornsey Road, Parnell Road, Hill Street, Stoney Lane, Blackfriars 
Road, and Burrage Road stations. 

During the quarter, hearings were given by the Chief Gas Examiner 
to appeals lodged by The Gaslight and Coke Company, the Commercial 
Gas Company, and the South Metropolitan Gas Company against 
returns of deficient illuminating power in the gas made by them and 
tested by the official Gas Examiners. 

II. As regards Purity—Sulphuretted hydrogen was not present in 
the gas at any of the stations during the quarter. The average amount 
of sulphur in other forms than this was considerably less than the 
amount allowed—viz., 22 grains—at all the testing-places, especially 
at the Millbank Street, Devon’s Road, Parnell Road, Bedford Street, 
Stoney Lane, Lewisham Road, and Burrage Road stations, Slight 
excesses were reported during the quarter in the gas tested at the Hill 
Street station. Ammonia was present in the gas more or less frequently 
at all the testing-places; but only in slight quantities. The limit 
allowed was not exceeded on any occasion. 


—-- - ———@H- —— 
PUBLIC IGNORANCE ON GAS MATTERS. 


The difficulties of gas managers with their consumers assume all 
kinds of phases ; but none is worse than that in which the consumer 
attempts to display superior knowledge on gas matters to that of the 
gas manager himself. The officials engaged in the distribution of gas, 
especially chief inspectors, meter inspectors, fitters, and others who 
are in touch every day with the gas consumer, have constantly 


to contend against an amount of public ignorance that is surprising. 
Some of the criticisms of the British public verge on the borders of 
absurdity; but as these ideas are propounded sometimes by educated 
men, it is difficult to meet them without giving offence. Asa rule, gas 
consumers catch at any ridiculous story when they want to take a 
gas company to task. The singular part of this is that the various 
erroneous notions abroad respecting the ‘ adulteration’ of gas with 
air and so forth, do not become less, but strangely increase as time goes 
on. Unfortunately, the press is sometimes responsible for promul- 
gating these absurdities ; and consequently gas consumers lay hold of 
various pretences to cavil with the suppliers of gas. 

As an illustration of the ignorance still shown on gas matters, even 
among public writers, our attention was called quite recently to the 
following article which appeared in the Weekly Times and Echo, and 
which, to say the least, is simply astonishing :— 

I am delighted to see they are fining the Gas Companies for delivering 
the diluted and ghost-like product that has done duty for gas during the past 
week or two. I trust to see the fines doubled and trebled if the makers do 
not mend. May I ask, as a humble member of the public who is striving 
to burn gas instead of coal, and so lessen the fog in which we have been 
plunged lately, why The Gaslight and Coke Company is permitted to tan- 
talize its would-be better customers by delivering water instead of gas? 
There is my gas-fire now going gurgle-gurgle-gurgle like a Turkish hubble- 
bubble; and all the gas-jets in the place dancing with demon-like glee at my 
disgust. Three times lately have I tapped my gas-pipes at their lowest point 
near the meter, and drawn up something less thana pint of water; and still 
the Gas Company pours it in, and still my fires won't burn. It is well meant, 
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no doubt; but though I am frozen out and waterless as regards the service 
of my other natural enemy, the New River Company, I don’t look to the Gas 
Company to supply the omissions of its elder brother in wickedness. Oh, all 
ye electrical lighters and heaters, rise up and slay the gas companies and 
the coal merchants quickly, and verily we shall bless you, and praise and 
magnify your name for ever ! 

It must be remembered that this is a sample of public ideas on gas 
matters. This sort of thing is eagerly caught up by the householder, 
and used, with sundry additions, to the first gas official he may meet. 
Should he not do this, he loses no time in putting into writing his 
complaint about bad gas, insufficient supply, and so on, and sending it 
to the gas manager ; adding his own ideas on the subject, and denounc- 
ing the “‘ shameful " practices of the gas company. It would cause no 
little amusement to read a compilation of these instructive missives 
to gas managers, for the hundred-and-one ideas ‘could be collectively 
answered in print. There is no doubt the public are fairly ‘‘ gone” on 
the problems of naphthalene, water in pipes, sulphur and ammonia in 
the gas, and other matters; but while they ridicule the gas manager 
on all these points, their only solution is that ‘electricity or oil” is 
the “light of the future." Quite recently, a millionaire invited a gas 
manager to dine with him. Unfortunately, the gaslight was dim ; and 
a deposit of naphthalene having taken place nothing could be done till the 
nextday. To the rich man it was, of course, most annoying to have a bad 
light at his dinner-table. So, to give vent to his ire, he turned to his 
guest, the gas manager, and before the whole company told him he ought 
to be ashamed of himself to ‘supply such gas as that.’ The gas 
manager kept cool, and did not venture to reply; but his host, not to 
be daunted, said : ‘‘ The next time you dine with me, my friend, you will 
find oil-lamps or electricity here.’’ Such are the vexatious difficulties 
of gas managers. At the last meeting of The Gas Institute at Ryde, | 
it will be remembered that Mr, Travers, of Cork, called attention to 
some of these annoyances ; and he illustrated very forcibly that the gas 
manager's lot, under the harrows of public ignorance, was not a very 
enviable one. The case of the man becoming a shareholder of a gas 
company in order to get better gas than his neighbours, is one of the 
hundreds of samples which might be cited of public ignorance on 
gas matters. 





—* 
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THE SALFORD GAS FRAUDS. 


The Rights of the Corporation against Old Contractors. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the Salford Town Council last Wednesday 
—the Mayor (Mr. B. Robinson) presiding, 

Mr. PHILLIPS moved—" That in view of the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal in the case of the Corporation v. Lever, as to the rights of the 
Corporation against contractors, the Town Clerk be and is hereby in- 
structed, under the direction of a Special Committee (to be now 
appointed) to prepare a case for the opinion of Mr. Rigby, Q.C., as to 
whether the Corporation has any right of action in connection with the 
gas frauds, and against whom respectively.’ He remarked that in 
some quarters there might have been a hope that the Council had come 
to the end of the gas frauds; but unfortunately that was not so. A 
good deal of dissatisfaction still remained, not only among those who 
might be described as ‘‘ unreasonable,” ‘‘ excited,"’ or ‘‘ extreme "’ men, 
but also among some of the largest ratepayers in the borough, and 
members of other ranks of society. This being so, his endeavour was 
to find a solution of the difficulty which should be creditable to the 
Council as trustees for the public, and should give as much satisfaction 
as was reasonably possible to those who held strong opinions. He | 
thought, at the same time, that the public should moderate the | 
acrimonious criticism which they had passed in connection with this 
matter. They should remember that, till the Hunter case arose, the 
law respecting such cases had not been decided; and that during the 
earlier stages Counsel gave opinions which were not afterwards con- 
firmed. At the very outset Mr. Gully, Q.C., advised, much to his 
(Mr. Phillips's) disappointment, that the Corporation could not proceed 
criminally against Hunter, but must proceed civilly. Since then, in a 
somewhat similar matter at Bradford, the person implicated was placed 
in the criminal dock, and was now undergoing penal servitude for his 
offence. When the civil proceedings were commenced, Counsel advised 
that a settlement with one was a settlement with the whole; but the 
contrary proved to be the case. Mr. Justice Day said that, not- 
withstanding anything that might have been arranged with 
Hunter, the right of the Corporation, as between Lever and the 
Corporation, remained untouched and undisturbed. The Master 
of the Rolls and Lord Justice Lopes, by their judgments in the 
Court of Appeal, made clear the fact that the Corporation had separate 
rights against the contractors as well as against Hunter. He (Mr. 
Phillips) therefore asked for the appointment of a Committee, which, 
he hoped, would consist of all sections of the Council, under whose 
directions the Town Clerk should prepare acase to lay before Mr. Rigby 
—a gentleman who would command the confidence of everybody. If 
they found they had a perfect right of action, which they ought to 
pursue, then it would be their duty to pursue it. But if it were made 
clear that, after the release, they could do nothing further, it would be 
satisfactory to know that they had gone as far as they could; and the 
public would then see that no good would result from keeping the 
scandal alive. Above all things, he was most anxious that nothing 
should stand in the way of the thorough accomplishment of their duty 
as trustees for the ratepayers. 

Mr. DESQUESNES, in seconding the resolution, said that, at the 
annual meeting of the Council, the Mayor stated that, if it were 
possible to show that there was a reasonable prospect of success in 
taking proceedings against contractors, he would be anxious to assist. 
His Worship, no doubt, made that statement from the desire that the 
ratepayers should have the very fullest possible restitution ; and some 
of the members of the Council desired to assist in the attainment of 
that end by casting about to find out whether there was a reasonable 
prospect of proceedings being carried to a successful issue. It was not 
proposed to commit the Council to any policy; but simply to submit 
the facts to Counsel, and obtain his opinion. 

The Town CLerk desired to say, in order that the Committee might 
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Mr. DesguesNnes observed that it would be an advantage to those 
who might have facts in their possession, and to those who thought 
that pertinent facts were in existence, if an opportunity were given to 
forward the facts to an authoritative quarter. 

Alderman Hussanp said the gentlemen who had spoken appeared to 
forget that the great difficulty in the way of proceeding against the 
various contractors had been the obtaining of evidence. They had all 
along felt that these contractors ought to be punished, and ought to be 
made to refund the sums of money which rightly belonged to the Cor- 
poration; and they were willing to take the risk of the law being 
against them, if only they had sufficient evidence on which to proceed. 
The only thing that enabled them to succeed against Lever was that 
Hunter was prepared to give evidence against him ; but was Hunter pre- 
pared to offer evidence against the rest of the contractors? If he was 
not, then they could not succeed in an action, whether the law was in 
their favour or not. 

Mr. MANnDLEy stated that the opinion of Mr. Gully, to the effect 
that Hunter could not be proceeded against criminally, was given 
immediately after the Hunter-Lever libel suit, upon a case which, he 
(Mr. Mandley) alleged, was not presented to him in a proper manner. 
As to the difficulties of getting evidence, there was sufficient evidence 
to bring Hunter toterms. If Hunter would not stir, then he and some 
of his friends would move in the direction which had been indicated 
to them by a Minister of the Crown—they would lay the entire case 
before the Public Prosecutor, with a view to having the individuals 
implicated indicted for conspiracy to defraud. For some of these 
men, who had been led into acts of bribery in the belief that they 
were merely following a trade custom, he had a great deal of 
sympathy ; but he had none for the men who had tempted Hunter 
with bribes. To his mind, the contractors who were parties to the 
famous release had, by abandoning all defence to the actions against 
them, given prima facie evidence of guilt. Hunter, in his opinion, 
would offer evidence against the contractors, unless he hoped to retain 
them as pigeons for future plucking. He urged the Council to 
remember that they had a duty to perform in the interests of public 
morality. 

Mr. RycrortT observed that all they were asking was the opinion of 
Mr. Rigby, who stood at the head of his profession, upon this one 
point : Assuming the existence of certain facts, have the Corporation 
any right of action? That was a question of law. 

Mr. GrovEs proposed, as a rider to the resolution, a provision that 
Mr. Rigby should also be asked to say ‘‘ whether the evidence in each 
case is of sucha nature as to render action advisable, having regard to 
the release given by the Corporation.” 

Mr. Snape, while willing to take action against any new contractor 
against whom there was evidence, was opposed tocommencing fresh 
actions against men with whom they had practically made an agree- 
ment through Hunter. It would, he argued, be dishonourable for 
them to go behind their bargain with Hunter, through whom, in accor- 
dance with that bargain, they had obtained information by which 
they had benefited. Whether it was or was not a bad bargain, was 


| nothing to the point. They should not now turn round and refuse to 


observe their part of it. 

Alderman Dickins spoke in opposition to the motion. He said it 
must be remembered that in the case of Lever they had no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining evidence ; and Hunter's information about Lever 
simply came as a copestone to the information they possessed, and 
enabled them to bring the matter to a successful issue. But they 
could not get a tittle of evidence against any other contractor. 

Mr. MANDLEy said he denied that. 

Alderman Dicks repeated the statement, and added that the Con- 
sultative Committee were advised it was perfectly useless to proceed 
against any of the other contractors. Mr. Mandley thought Hunter 
would come forward; but he would do nothing of the kind. What 
satisfaction was he going to obtain by giving evidence in favour of the 
Corporation? He was much more likely to try to damn the Corpora- 
tion thantohelpthem. If that was so, and they had no evidence, what 
was the use of wasting time and getting themselves laughed at by going 
to Counsel for his opinion? By the release they had given, they had 
undertaken not to bring further action against these men. 

Mr. Rycrort: If that is so; Counsel will so advise. 

Alderman Dickins, proceeding, said that neither Mr. Mandley nor 
anyone else had brought a scrap of evidence against the other contrac- 
tors before the Consultative Committee. The whole thing had been 
a delusion anda snare. He felt sure the Committee had done all that 
it was possible for human nature todo, and to lay a case before Counsel 
with no evidence whatever in support of it, was simply a waste of time 
for no good purpose. 

Mr. PHIL Ps, replying upon the discussion, said he wanted to know 
whether or not the Council had a right of action ; and this Mr. Rigby 
could tell them. Evidence was worth nothing without the right of 
action. He was sorry that, though the position had changed, Mr. 
Alderman Dickins still retained his old view, and would not regard the 
question in the new light thrown upon it. 

The words suggested by Mr. Groves were added to the resolution 
and in that form it was carried. 

————— 2 ————— 


The Recent Extraordinary Consumption of Gas at nae. meg 
With regard to the large consumption of gas in Birmingham at 
Christmas time, to which reference has been made in the Fase wa 
a correspondent, who happened to be there at the time, noticed particu- 
larly the enormous display made by many tradesmen. In Corporation 
Street, two of the largest business houses made a special feature of gas 
lighting. At Lewis’s—a six-storey building with some 300 windowg 
—each window was illuminated with at least 30 gas-jets; representing 
quite 9000 lights for windows only. Inside the place, an equal number 
of lights was burning ; altogether representing a consumption exceeding 
that of any private business firmin England. The display culminated 
in a blaze from two bowls or cauldrons flaring away froma 2-inch service- 

ipe at the roof of the building. Besides Lewis's premises, a large 

urniture depét opposite was endeavouring to outshine their neighbour 
in gas illumination. In fact, the whole of the principal streets of 
Birmingham were ablaze ; the tradesmen being fully alive to the value 








not be deceived, that he had no facts which would in the slightest 
degree assist Counsel in giving an opinion upon the matter. 


of gas as an advertising medium. 
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LEEDS CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


The Question of Meter-Rents. 
At a Special Meeting of the Leeds County Council last Wednesday 
—the Mayor (Mr. A. Cooke) presiding—the question of the abolition 
of gas-meter rents was discussed. 
Mr. CarRTER proposed—“ That the gas-meter rents be abolished 
within the borough of Leeds from and after June 30 next."’ In support 
of his resolution, he said that meter-rents were a grievous tax upon 
small consumers, who paid 15 to 20 per cent. on the gas they used, 
while large consumers paid only 13 to 2 per cent, But if meter-rents 
were abolished, the amount now realized from them would be put upon 
the price of gas, and the burden would thereby be equalized. Bir- 
mingham, Wigan, Barrow, and other boroughs, had already adopted 
the course suggested ; and he asked Leeds to follow their example. 
Mr. Hirst seconded the motion; and contended that the Corporation 
had no more right to charge for a gas-meter than a shopkeeper had to 
charge for his scales. 
Alderman Scarr said this was an old question revived. Sometime 
ago he inquired into the matter, and found that more than 10,000 people 
in the borough paid gas bills amounting to less than ros. each. Prac- 
tically these consumers obtained their gas for nothing, because the 
expense of supplying the gas, book-keeping and other matters, amounted 
to 11s. 3d. on each account. Then there were 20,000 people who did 
not pay for half their gas, because their yearly bills were less than fr. 
He should oppose the motion, and expressed the hope that the pro- 
posal would be buried now for ever. He maintained that a wrong would 
be inflicted on the large consumers by the abolition of meter-rents. 
It was well known the cost to the Corporation was relatively larger 
in the case of the smaller consumers than in that of the larger. 
Mr. HEnry thought that Mr. Carter had failed to show that meter- 
rents were a hardship upon the small consumers. There were nearly 
41,000 gas consumers out of the 81,000 in the borough who did not 
burn more than 2os. worth of gas per annum; and as had been said, 
the cost of fixing the meter and laying the service-pipe was relatively 
much greater in the case of the smaller consumer than in that of the 
larger. The.cost for a 2, 3, or 5 light meter was 15s.; and that fora 
50-light meter 27s. It would, of course, take ten 5 light meters to 
equal a 50-light meter ; and thus they had an expenditure of {7 ros. 
for the ten smaller meters, as against £1 7s. for the larger one. Then 
it ought also to be remembered that, in the case of the smaller meters 
there were ten inspections, ten bookings, and ten accounts for every 
one in the case of the 50-light meter. It should also be remembered 
that of late the finances of the Gas Department had been in an un- 
settled state, owing to the fluctuations that had taken place. For 
example, the increased cost of coals during the two years ending June 
last had been 3s. 9d. per ton. The quantity of coal required per 
annum by the gas-works was 240,000 tons; and thus the increased 
expenditure under this head was £45,000. Then the increase in wages 
amounted to £13,750; making a total of £58,750 per annum. On the 
other hand, gas had increased in price by 4d. per 1ooocubic feet, repre- 
senting an increased revenue to the extent or Pant ; and there had 
been an additional income from residuals in the same period of £26,000 
—making a total of £58,000. There was thus a difference of nearly 
£1000; and it was clear they could not give up the {10,000 per 
annum derived from meter-rents without further advancing the price of 
gas. They ought not to seriously consider this matter until the Gas Com- 
mittee had succeeded in wiping off the debt arising from the great 
decline in the price of gas residuals. Let them wait until the price of 
coal had fallen and the Gas Committee had a financial surplus to 
dispose of. If the Council then thought proper, meter-rents could be 
abolished ; but it was certainly inopportune at present. 

Alderman Spark, who supported the resolution, said the question 
was whether the principle of charging for meters was right. He 
pointed out that there were no fewer than forty towns in England and 
Scotland which had agreed that it was a wrong principle; and he 
agreed with that view. He believed meter-rents to be not only unjust, 
but to have the effect of restricting the consumption of gas. 

Alderman GitsTon, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, replied to 
the arguments that had been put forward in support of the resolution. 
He commented upon the fact that it was proposed to take away a 
source of income without it being indicated how it should be met ; and 
this at a time when the Gas Committee were from £20,000 to £30,000 
in debt. Every consumer should pay his share of the cost in propor- 
tion to the quantity of gas he burned. In Birmingham, which had a 
larger population than Leeds, there were 20,000 less meters than there 
were in Leeds; and he argued that this showed that the meter-rent in 
Leeds was not a tax which prevented ratepayers from using the Cor- 
poration meters. The Corporation allowed consumers to buy their 
own meters ; and the reason they did not do so was that it was cheaper 
to hire them. He hoped the Council, for the present at all events, 
would leave the Gas Committee to battle with their difficulties until they 
were out of debt, and then they could consider the question. 

Mr. Gorpon contended that the members ought not to consider 
whether the proposal was opportune, but whether it was right. If it 
were right—and he strongly maintained that it was—they should adopt 
it, and leave the Gas Committee to get out of the difficulty. There 
were two ways of getting out of it—the one was by raising the price 
of gas; and the other by managing the business of the Committee 
better. 

Mr. Hepworth, replying to the last speaker’s charge of the mis- 
management of the Gas Committee, pointed out that in Manchester 
and Liverpool the price of gas was 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, whereas 
in Leeds it was 2s. 2d. 

After further discussion, the resolution was defeated by 36 votes 
to 17. 

—_——— - oS — 


The Proposed Purchase of the Ystrad Water-Works by the 
Local Authority.—The Local Government Board have declined to 
sanction the purchase of the Ystrad Water-Works by the Local 
Authority ; the report of their Inspector (Colonel Ducat, R.E.) on his 
recent inquiry into the subject, as reported in the JourNAL last week, 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 


The Financial Aspect of the Thirlmere Scheme. 

At the Meeting of the Manchester City Council last Wednesday, 
Alderman Sir J. J. Harwood, in moving the adoption of the Water 
Committee’s minutes, made a statement concerning the financial 

aspect of the Thirlmere water-works scheme. He said it had frequently 

been asked whether the scheme would not involve an increase in the 
rates of the city to the extent of rod. or 1s. in the pound. He had 
always asserted that there was no foundation for such a suspicion. As 
the Thirlmere works would ke finished in the early part of next year, 
and as in the present year the city would have to begin to pay towards 
a sinking fund, he thought it his duty to make a preliminary statement 
on the subject, in order to show how the ratepayers would stand 
while they were paying for the works, and the position they would be 
in when the works were completely paid for and the sinking fund had 
been provided. The works at Thirlmere and the land would cost together 
£2,400,000. The interest on this sum would be £76,000 per annum. 
The maintenance and superintendence of the works would cost 
£14,200 a year; and the contribution to the sinking fund would be 
£10,406 a year. The Corporation would, therefore, have to provide 
for Thirlmere £100,606 per annum. The question was how this money 
was to be raised. In the last ten years there had been an annual 
increase of £10,000 in the revenue of the Water Committee. The 
Committee, therefore, now had £30,000 a year income more than they 
had ten years ago. The Committee had spent their money wisely in 
the past; for they had replaced with masonry the rubble that 
formerly supported the sides of the old water-works. The Committee 
had been paying off the cost of the old works (£550,0co) more rapidly 
than was necessary. It was believed that they could save £10,000 a 
year for some years to come in the annuity business ; annuities having 
been granted as a means of raising capital, instead of borrowing the 
money. This gave the Committee £40,000 per annum. The works 
at Woodhead, together with the old works of the Manchester and 
Salford Water Company, cost £3,187,000. They were contributing 
1 per cent., or £36,000 a year, to a sinking fund; and they were 
entitled to ask Parliament to allow them to reduce this to 1 per cent., 
whereby they would save £12,000 per annum. By other changes in 
the accounts, which would place them on a basis on which they would 
have been placed had the Legislature had to deal with them now, the 
saving per annum would be brought up to £55,000. This would 
leave £45,000 to be provided from some other source. There were 
several modes of raising the money still required. One was to go 
direct to the rates. There were two water-rates within the city—a 
public rate of 3d. in the pound, and a domestic rate of od. in the 
pound. In the districts outside the city which were supplied with 
water by Manchester, there was but one rate ; and that was Is. in the 
pound. An increase of 1d. on the 3d. rate would raise £11,000, and 
one of 3d. on the od. rate would produce 11,000. The Is. rate 
yielded £46,000; and if it were increased by 4d., it would raise an 
additional £15,300 per annum. But, unfortunately, the 1s. rate was 
fixed by statute, and could only be altered by Act of Parliament ; and 
if the Corporation went to Parliament to secure this object, some- 
thing would happen that they would resent. It would be manifestly 
unfair to tax the inside ratepayer if the outside ratepayer were not 
also taxed. When the old water-works were purchased, the Corporation 
found themselves in a very difficult financial position ; and, after long 
consideration, they decided to apply the gas profits for a limited 
number of years to the reduction of the calls involved upon the rates 
by the cost of the works. This was very much what the Water 
Committee now proposed. Both a sinking fund and a depreciation 
fund were provided in connection with the gas-works; and upwards of 
£30,000 a year had been paid into them during the last ten years. 
The aggregate receipts of the Gas Department from 1852 to 1861 
amounted to £1,425,000; and the Council then in office authorized 114 
per cent. of that, or £116,265, to be placed to the assistance of the 
Water Committee. During the past ten years the income of the Gas 
Department was £4,386,000; and now the Water Committee asked for 
less than 6 per cent. of this sum. Hecontended that enough had 
been allowed in the way of depreciation; and he asked that £30,000 
or £36,000 should be paid by the Gas Committee into the city fund 
for the purposes of the Water Committee. The amount would decrease 
year by year. The sum required in the first year would be £30,000 ; 
the next year, £28,000; the next, £26,000; and soon. Dividing 15 
years into three periods of five years each, the average payments for 
the first would be £26,000 per annum; for the second, £16,000 per 
annum ; and for the third, £8000 per annum. If the proposals of the 
Water Committee were rejected, it would be for the members of the 
Council to make other suggestions. The matter would be brought 
formally before the Council at an early meeting. The minutes were 
adopted. 





_ 
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BORDEAUX GAS COMPANY. 





According to the report presented at the last annual meeting of this 
Company, the consumption of gas in the twelve months ending June 30 
last amounted to 23,973,437 cubic metres, or about 847 million cubic 
feet, which produced a revenue of 3,857,729 frs. (£105,309). Compared 
with the preceding year, this was an increase to the extent of 780,693 
cubic metres and 145,037 frs. respectively. The meters in use at the 
close of the previous financial year numbered 13,700, corresponding to 
165,761 burners ; including 578 meters the property of consumers, and 
232 in use in the municipal establishments and the Grand Theatre. On 
June 30 last the number was 13,991, corresponding to 170,323 burners ; 
621 meters being owned by the consumers, and 246 employed in the 
municipal establishments and the theatre. There was consequently an 
increase of 291 meters, of which 277 were placed with private con- 
sumers. In the suburbs, there were 422 meters in use on June 30 last. 
The public lighting comprised about 5000 burners—a very small 
advance as compared with the previous year; exclusive of 486 lights 
in thesuburbs, With regard to manufacturing operations, the produc- 





not justifying them in allowing the project to be carried out. 


tive power of the works has been increased by 8500 cubic metres per 
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diem, by the conversion of ten settings of seven retorts on the old 

Jan into eight of nine retorts each. As is the case in this country, 
the greatest strain upon the plant is experienced about the middle of 
December ; and the largest output was reached on the 24th of that 
month, when 107,666 cubic metres of gas were delivered to the con- 
sumers. During the twelve months covered by the report, about 3400 
yards of new mains were put down, in addition to 7000 yards of piping 
taken up and replaced by larger. In the suburbs, 4600 yards of mains 
were laid. The working of the undertaking in the twelve months re- 
sulted in a profit of 1,345,773 frs., of which 418,059 frs. were required 
for interest on, and the redemption of bonds. Of the remainder 
(927,713 frs.), 46,385 frs. were placed to the reserve fund, 60,000 frs. to 
the sinking fund, and 150,000 frs. appropriated for interest on the 
shares at the rate of 5 per cent. These sums together amounted to 
256,385 fs. ; leaving a balance of 671,328 frs. Taking 10 per cent. of 
this (67,132 frs.) for the Directors, there was left a sum of 604,196 frs., 
which was thus disposed of: Dividend to the ordinary shareholders, 
390,000 frs. ; paid to holders of original shares (one-third of the dividend), 
130,000 frs.; balance carried forward, 84,195 frs. By the proposed 
addition, the reserve fund was brought up to 498,047 frs. ; exceeding by 
198,047 frs. the statutory 10 per cent. on thecapital. Thedividend for the 
year amounted to go frs. per share, or at the rate of 18 percent. The Com- 
pany have lately been taking up electric lighting. Yielding to repeated 
requests, the Directors consented to substitute electric for gas lighting 
on the stage of the Grand Theatre. The installation provided for the 
illumination of the Company's new offices, which are adjacent to the 
theatre, and enabled the Directors to carry out the undertaking at the 
minimum of expense for works of first establishment. The plant com- 
prises two 60-horse power gas-engines. The outlay on the electric 
lighting branch of the Company's business figures in the accounts for 
135,214 frs.; but the installation has been too recently completed to 
allow any estimate to be formed as to the results. 
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GAS AFFAIRS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The Dunedin Corporation Gas Undertaking—The Coal Supply—The 
Hydrocarbon Gas Company at Gore. 


Our readers may remember that a short time ago we mentioned that 
the gas undertaking of the Dunedin Corporation had been working at 
aloss, and that the matter had been investigated by the Gas Com- 
mittee, who presented a special report thereon to the Council. Several 
things contributed to bring about this unsatisfactory state of affairs. 


In the first place, there had been a great increase in the price of coal, 
which at the same time had deteriorated in quality. In 1888 the price 
was 23s. 9d. per ton; whereas quite recently the figure has been 
27s.9d. Then there had been a reduction in the price charged to the 
ccnsumers. Further, a large quantity of gas was supplied to the recent 
exhibition at the bare cost of coal and wages. Finally, the gas account 
was debited in 1888 with £10,000 transferred to the municipal account, 
entailing a loss tothe Gas Department of £700 a year in interest. 
These were the burdens which weighed upon the undertaking, and 
which the Committee could not see their way to remove. No fault 
attached to the Manager of the works (Mr. D. A. Graham), who, the 
Committe? acknowledged, had conducted them with as much economy 
as possible, consistent with efficiency and the public convenience. This 
report was left for the consideration of the members of the Council ; 
but it was eventually adopted without discussion. It was well that the 
Committee decided to place on record their satisfaction with the work 
of their Manager ; for he has been placed in singularly trying circum- 
stances in regard to his coal supply, owing to the disturbance of the 
labour market in the colony. So critical was the position at one time, 
that the Mayor (Mr. J. Roberts) and Mr. Graham were authorized to 
do anything they considered to be advisable in order to keep up a 
supply of coal; and they took steps which they thought would ensure 
a regular delivery. In consequence of the strike in the shipping trade, 
however, the supplies fell off; and when the stock of Greymouth and 
Westport coal became exhausted, Mr. Graham had recourse to Night- 
cap’s lignite, supplemented with Kaitangata coal, together with a poor 
quality of Newcastle coal and a very inferior shale from New South 
Wales. With this raw material, he struggled on; but a lot of coal 
which had been stored for some time in a hulk in the harbour, and 
which, although known to be of very inferior quality, he was glad to 
accept, proved the “last straw,” and a temporary failure of gas was 
the result. The next day, however, matters were set right, and there 
was a plentiful supply. Misfortunes never come singly ; for at the very 
time when all Mr. Graham's efforts were being put forth to make gas 
for the consumers, the Mayor confessed to the City Council that the 
gasholder nearest the town was reported to be in a bad state ; the 
lower part being “‘ riddled with holes.” 

In connection with the subject of coal supply, it may be of interest 
to mention that the principal sources are the Westport and Greymouht 
mines; the yield therefrom being about half the total production. 
Otago produces a good quantity—coming somewhere between the 
other two places. According to the latest statistics which have 
reached us—those for 1889—the total quantity of coal raised in the 
Colony was 586,445 tons, of which 167,033 tons came from Westport, 
137,904 tons from Greymouth, and 150,461 tons from Otago. The 
figures for Westport and Otago were higher, and those for Greymouth 
lower than those for 1888. This is rather bad for the gas industry, 
which is largely dependent upon the last-named source. There is, 
however, some consolation to be found in the fact that coal has 
recently been discovered at a place called Catlins. Some of it has 
been tested in a rough-and-ready way at Dunedin; and there seems 
to be no doubt as to its being of good quality, and likely to prove an 
excellent gas coal. It is reported that in the locality from which this 
coal has been obtained, lime and ironstone also exist ; and though the 
extent of these valuable mineral deposits has not been accurately 
ascertained, their discovery, coupled with the “find” of coal, is a 
matter of considerable importance for the Colony. 

_When the Gas Committee’s report above mentioned was under con- 
sideration, it wast hought an increase would be made in the price of gas. 
This idea brought up the Gas Consumers’ Protection Association, who 





put a question on the subject to the Committee. They were informed 
that there was no intention of raising the charge for gas used for cook- 
ing purposes; but that nothing could be stated as to what would be 
done in the future. It would seem, however, that the Corporation are 
desirous of stimulating rather than checking the domestic consumption 
of gas, inasmuch as they have imported a number of boiling-burners 
which they supply free of charge to the consumers. In connection 
with the subject of the price of gas as affected by the cost of coal, it 
may be mentioned here that the Directors of the Wellington Gas 
Company have decided not to raise their charge on this account. 
Reference has already been made in the Journat to the project for 
lighting the streets of Gore with hydrocarbon gas made by the 
process of Mr. Watt, in works specially constructed for the purpose. 
These have been completed and put into operation; and the eoulh, so 
far, appears to have been fairly successful—the quality of the gas 
(which is made principally from mutton fat) being, it is reported, equal 
to that produced from coal. What remains to be proved is, as the 
Southern Standard remarks, whether the new gas can be made in large 
quantities at a price low enough to allow of its being profitably used 
in competition with coal gas. Fat can be produced in almost unlimited 
quantities, if a market offers ; and its small bulk, compared with coal, 
makes its cost of carriage comparatively trifling. The other constituent 
—water—is so plentiful and widespread that it can scarcely be termed 
an article of commerce. This is not a very large undertaking ; but it 
certainly has more than a mere local interest. The Company started 
tc work the process, with a capital of £5000, in {1 shares, have 
disposed of the unallotted balance (750 in number) of the first issue of 
3000 shares, in order to be in a position to extend their operations. 


_ 
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LIVERPOOL CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 


The Position of the Vyrnwy Works—Shortness of Water. 


Several matters relating to the water supply of the city were 
introduced to the notice of the members of the Liverpool City Council at 
their meeting last Wednesday. In the first place, the Deputy-Chairman of 
the Water Committee (Mr. Alderman Hughes) moved that the engage- 
ment of Mr. G. F. Deacon as Engineer for the purpose of completing 
the straining-tower at Lake Vyrnwy, and the works from the 
south side of the River Weaver to Prescot, be continued for a 
further period of six months. This was agreed to, as was also a 
resolution to the effect that from Dec. 31 last, the Water Engineer 
should be responsible for, and take charge of, the remainder of the 
Vyrnwy works, and that the resolution of the Council of Feb. 12, 1890, 
appointing Mr. Joseph Parry as Water Engineer be varied accordingly. 
Alderman Hughes was then questioned by Mr. Bowring as to the cost 
of the straining-tower at Vyrnwy, and its probable expense for 
maintenance ; also what progress had been made in laying pipes under 
the Mersey at Fiddler's Ferry; and he added a suggestion that a 
temporary pipe should be laid on the bed of the river. Sir W. B. 
Forwood called attention to the grave position of the water supply ; 
remarking that they had ‘‘ Water, water everywhere, but not a drop 
to drink.” Rivington and Vyrnwy, he said, were full; and yet they 
were in great distress for want of water. The difficulty in regard to 
the water supply to the out-townships arose from the cheeseparing 
policy of the Water Committee during many years past. Nothing 
whatever had been done to lay down new mains to supply the out- 
districts for twenty or twenty-five years, nor to remove the corrosion 
that had taken place in the Rivington pipe-line. With regard to the 
suggested laying of a pipe across the bed of the Mersey, he estimated 
that thecost would be from £5000 to £10,000. They had £75,000 worth 
of water running from Lake Vyrnwy into the River Severn, and yet 
were unable to get a drop into Liverpool. He felt perfectly sure that 
if they had a pipe-line laid down, no one would remove it until they 
had the permanent line completed. Alderman Hughes replied that in 
afew days there was to be a special Committee meeting for the 
purpose of considering the question of laying down pipes across the 
Mersey ; and of course they had asked Mr. Deacon to be prepared to 
report to them as to the cost, and what was necessary to be done in 
carrying out this proposal. They knew that on a former occasion the 
Warrington people went out of their way to oppose it, although the 
Committee were as anxious as possible that the works should be 
completed. He hoped by the next Council meeting to be able to 
inform the members definitely as to what was going to be done in this 
matter. He had not had an opportunity of seeing Mr. Deacon 
concerning the straining-tower ; but he had had a letter from Mr. Parry 
stating that the cost, including charges, was something like £34,000. 
He believed that all the pipes between the Mersey tunnel and the 
receiving reservoir were laid with the exception of those at Prescot. 





ction _ 
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The Charge of Attempted Murder against a Gas Workman.— 
At the Thames Police Court last Wednesday, Henry Attwell, a work- 
man employed at the Bromley station of the Commercial Gas Com- 
pany, was charged, on remand, with attempting to murder Robert 
Burn, a foreman at the above-named works, by shooting at him with a 
revolver, as reported in the JourNAL last week. Mr. G. H. Young 
again conducted the prosecution, on behalf of the Company; and a 
the close of the hearing, the prisoner was committed for trial. 

The Price of Gas in the Salford Out-Townships.—On Monday 
last week, a meeting of the ratepayers of Swinton and Pendlebury was 
held to consider the advisability of opposing the intended application 
of the Salford Corporation for power to extend their gas-works. Mr. 
T. Pollitt, Chairman of the Local Board, who presided, said the Board 
had tried all means to induce the Salford Corporation to abolish the 
4d. differential rate for gas, and had failed. He believed, however, that 
if the Corporation still refused to make the concession, they might, 
through opposition to their application, be compelled to make it, and 
their gas profits might be restricted. He moved a resolution to the 
effect that the application be opposed, and the cost charged upon the 
district rate. Mr. R. J. Hampson seconded the motion, and it was 














carried unanimously. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From our Edinburgh Correspondent. 
EDINBURGH, Saturday. 

Another week of the railway strike has elapsed; and there is, as 

yet, no appearance of a settlement of the dispute. When it began, 
no one was prepared for the struggle lasting more than a week. Now 
the third week is just expiring; and both sides are as determined as 
ever to stand to their position. The fact is that neither can afford to 
give in, and neither will till thoroughly beaten. The struggle is over a 
deeper issue than the mere question of the hours of the railway ser- 
vants. If the companies should be obliged to give way, they will 
concede not only a ten hours’ day to their servants, but will virtually 
hand over the control of their lines to the labour anarchists who are 
the authors of most of the troubles with workmen. If the men fail to 
carry the day, the cause of organized labour will receive a check which 
will reach farther than even the blow that was struck last year by the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. Were the question left to the 
parties themselves, it would soon be settled, because the men are 
clearly unable to fight for want of funds. The amount of the 
Scottish fund has not, so far as I have seen, been stated ; but it must 
be a small sum, which would be soon exhausted. On the other hand, 
the Companies have not yet lost more than 4 per cent. on their 
dividend, which is a mere flea-bite to them. But the men are 
receiving aid very liberally from workers in all parts of the kingdom, 
and even from the public. That the strikers have a well-concealed 
policy up their sleeves has not up to now dawned upon the public. 
A very moderate demand has been put forward on behalf of the men— 
only a ten hours’ day is asked—and that is so reasonable a request 
that the unthinking public do not realize what is behind it. The 
companies, however, perceive it. Ten hours would not be much for 
them to concede; but they know that to give way once would be to 
give up everything else which might be demanded afterwards. The 
moderation of the men—a most effective method of throwing dust in 
the eyes of the public—is pleaded on their behalf; but only a few 
moments’ consideration is necessary to show its cunning. A year ago 
the gas industry was challenged by the labour leaders. Their policy 
then was to hit one of the most powerful Companies in the world, in 
the expectation that, if they succeeded, everything else would fall into 
their hands uncontested. They failed; and then their policy changed. 
The railways were taken up, and now, instead of the strongest, the 
weakest are selected, in the hope that, if the outworks can be 
carried, the citadel will be the easier vanquished. They first tried 
conclusions in Ireland, then in Wales, and now they have come north 
to swamp the struggling Scotch railways. If they are victorious here, 
the more powerful English railway companies will then be assailed. 
They hope to win in Scotland cheaply, and to reserve their resources 
for proceedings on a grander scale in England. Meantime the Com- 
panies are doing admirable work in resisting the present ‘‘ very mode- 
rate’’ demands of the men. It is a question, when so much help is 
being given to the strikers, whether the English railway companies 
should not assist the Scotch companies by guaranteeing a proportion 
of the cost. If the Scotch companies win, the English companies will 
benefit ; if they lose, the turn of the English companies will come 
next. If the men expect to win cheaply in Scotland, the companies 
might equally expect to beat them more cheaply in Scotland. Every 
consideration makes it desirable that the area of the struggle should 
be restricted ; and were it only for self-defence, the interposition of the 
English companies is advisable. 

An anxious week has been spent in the Edinburgh Gas-Works; but 
the worst is for the present over. At one time the stock of coal was 
down to a 48 hours’ supply. Since then, however, relief has been 
obtained by the purchase of coal in Leith, and by the arrival of several 
train loads. The Commissioners purchased 700 tons from a trader in 
Leith who had brought a cargo into port from Alloa ; and on Thursday 
and Friday about 60 carts were employed carrying the coal from the 
ship tothe gas-works. The operation was a costly one; and it was, in 
addition, exceedingly inconvenient because of the want of room in the 
works. The North British Railway Company are now able to run one 
or two goods and mineral trains; and if matters go on improving with 
the Company as they have been doing, no great amount of further 
difficulty need be anticipated. There is still about ten days’ supply of 
coal in the Leith works ; and supplies are being brought in almost daily. 
The Dundee Gas-Works seem to be pretty well supplied with coal ; the 
Commissioners being able to make purchases in the city, as well as to 
get in supplies of their own from Fifeshire. They have also procured 
ashipload from the Tyne, and have now amonth’s supply on hand. In 
Aberdeen, they are well off. Ata meeting of the Gas Committee on 
Thursday, it was reported that there was coal in the works equal to a 
fortnight’s supply. As these consist exclusively of cannel, it was re- 
solved to purchase 1000 tons of English coal to mix with them; and 
thus lay up a month’s stock. The English coal will come by sea. 
There is a great dearth of coal at Arbroath, but supplies are being 
obtained by sea, and the gas-works do not seem to be in any strait. At 
Burntisland the stock of coal at the gas-works was almost exhausted 
early in the week ; but the railway men there have resumed work, and 
supplies have been obtained. 

A serious question has arisen in connection with the Electric 
Lighting Provisional Order which the Corporation of Edinburgh have 
resolved to apply for. The gas supply of Edinburgh and Leith is a 
joint undertaking ; and naturally the town of Leith is interested in any 
scheme of lighting in Edinburgh. The General Committee. of the 
Leith Town Council therefore considered the question; and their 
report, submitted on Tuesday, was as follows: ‘‘The Committee 
having considered this Order, and expressed their minds that, if the 
Corporation of Edinburgh are to obtain such powers, it should only be 
under the most ample protection to this burgh, from any loss in the 
matter of the gas supply, and, particularly, that the proposed power 
to transfer the operation of the Order to the Gas Commissioners, 
thereby making these Commissioners (involving the rates of Leith) 
financially responsible therefor, should not be effectual without the 
consent of the Corporation of Leith, and that there should be provision 
for any increase in the price of gas, or other loss in connection with 
the gas supply, being borne alone by Edinburgh, who are introducing 





the competitive light. The Town Clerk having anticipated such to be 
the finding of the meeting, read a Memorandum which he had pre. 
pared as the basis of a formal letter of objection to the Board of Trade. 
The Committee approved of the Memorandum, so far as objecting to 
the proposed power of transfer to the Gas Commissioners. Bailie 
Archibald, moved that the point about any increase in the price of gas, 
or relative loss, being born by Edinburgh only, be restricted, so that it 
shall not apply if and when the burgh of Leith join in the adminis. 
tration of the Order, through the Gas Commission.’ His motion was 
lost on a division ; and the Council, adopting the Committee's report, 
instructed the Clerk to forward a copy of his Memorandum to the 
Parliamentary Agents, with a view to their sending down a draft of the 
formal letter of objection to be lodged with the Board of Trade. 

The question relating to the mode of imposing the increased charge 
for gas in Edinburgh and Leith, which I discussed recently in my 
‘Notes,’ was brought up on Wednesday night at a meeting of the 
Edinburgh Merchants’ Association, who were the parties complaining, 
The Secretary read a letter from the Clerk of the Gas Commission, in 
reply to one from the Association asking why the rise in the price of 
gas, agreed on in july, took effect from the April accounts. The letter 
pointed out that had the increased price not taken effect in that way, 
the amount of the rise to meet the expected deficiency on the accounts 
for the year would have had to be 5d. intead of 3d. After a short dis- 
cussion, it was agreed to take no further action in the matter. 





From our Glasgow Correspondent, 
G.uasaow, Saturday. 


There does not seem to be much disposition on the part of the 
Glasgow Corporation Special Committee on Electric Lighting to 
‘‘hurry up’’ with their arrangements for putting in force the Provi- 
sional Order which was’ got from the Board of Trade last session. I 
formerly mentioned that they had got Mr. R. E. Crompton, of London 
and Chelmsford, to make a survey of the prospective compulsory light- 
ing area and to report on the whole subject. His report, embodying 
important recommendations, was prepared and forwarded to the proper 
quarter several months since. It was in due course put in type for the 
benefit of the members of the Special Committee; but it has in a sense 
remained a dead letter since it was printed. Mr. Crompton has 
received payment of his fee for the professional services rendered, the 
amount of which was, I believe, something under a hundred guineas. 
Within the past few weeks a local expert in electrical matters, Pro- 
fessor Jamieson, of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, was called in to advise with the Committee and Mr. Foulis. 
He carefully studied the Provisional Order and Mr Crompton’s report ; 
and he had two or three conferences with the Committee towards 
the close of the past year. More recently he has visited Liver- 
pool and London, in order to see with his own eyes what is 
really being done in the practical adoption of the low and 
high tension systems of lighting by electricity ; and soon another 
conference will take place. Members of the Committee say, when 
spoken to on the subject, that they are collecting such infor- 
mation as will enable them to resolve intelligently how to proceed 
to put the terms of the Provisional Order into operation.” As an 
excuse for their slow progress, they say that it is all well enough 
for limited liability companies to hurry on with their schemes 
after having secured the authorization of the Board of Trade to pro- 
ceed; but it is very different with a municipal corporation, such as 
the Glasgow Gas Trust, of which they are only a Sub-Committee. 
They do not consider that they are endowed with authority to enter 
upon a rash and immature scheme, and play ‘ducks and drakes”’ 
with the ratepayers’ money ; for it may be that there are hundreds of 
thousands of persons in the community who feel not the slightest 
interest in the electric light, and who are quite content with gas as 
their illuminant, providing that it can be got good and cheap. One 
prominent member of the Special Committee, who has also been a long 
time Convener of the Finance Sub-Committee of the Gas Trust, gave 
very distinct indication at the Town Council meeting on Thursday of 
his want of enthusiasm or faith in electric lighting schemes. When 
the recommendation was made for a further expenditure of money for 
the electric lighting of the City Hall, he gave it as his opinion that it 
must be four or five years before the Corporation would be in a 
condition to light the city by electricity. If that bethe case, what will 
be the position of the Gas Corporation in August of next year, on the 
expiration of the statutory period (two years) within which an Electric 
Lighting Provisional Order must be put in force? Will the Board of 
Trade revoke the powers conferred by the Order on the Glasgow Cor- 
poration? Already some anxiety on the subject has been indicated by 
that department of the Board of Trade which has been entrusted with 
the immediate administration of the law in respect of electric lighting 
—an official inquiry having been made, I understand, as to what system 
of lighting has been adopted or resolved upon for this city. 

Referring to the negotiations for the sale, to the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Commissioners, of the works, plant, goodwill, &c., of the Partick, 
Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company (of which I spoke in last week’s 
“‘Notes’’), I may state that the Corporation Gas Committee, after con- 
sidering the valuation report by Messrs. H. E. Jonesand J. Hepworth, 
and the letter which accompanied it, have resolved that, before making 
any recommendation to the Town Council on the subject, Mr. George 
Livesey and Mr. A. F. Phillips be consulted in regard to the present 
position of matters as between the Corporation and the Company. 

The revenue from the residual products made at the Glasgow Gas- 
Works is still on the increase. When the last balance was made in 
December (actually at November 30) there had been received the sum 
of £39,552 15s. 9d. for the portion of the financial year beginning on 
June 1, 1890; whereas during the corresponding period in 1889 the 
receipts from the same source amounted to £32,699 14s. 3d., thus 
showing an increase of £6853 Is. 6d. 

From many quarters there are reports to hand of the defective 
supply of coal at the respective gas-works, owing to the strike of the 
railway servants, which has been in operation for three weeks. For- 
tunately, however, there are now signs of members of the outside 
public, members of Parliament, municipal authorities, clergymen, &c., 
bringing their influence to bear upon the railway directors, asking them 
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ty agree to some terms of peace and arbitration with the men on 
strike. It is certainly the case that there is a large measure of sym- 
sathy being extended to the workmen, even by persons who have 
largely suffered in pocket through the inefficient service on the several 
railways. The purveyors of gas—both companies and corporations— 
have been put to sore straits for want of coal ; and in som ecases things 

are going on from “hand to mouth" in the way of supply, while in 
‘others the supply of coal does not give promise of meeting the demand 

above a few days or a week at most. Lime for purifying purposes is 

also in great request here and there ; and I know of one case where a 

vas manager manned a locomotive engine and ran ten or twelve miles to 

lift some lime that he knew was lying ready to be conveyed to its desti- 
nation. That, however, was rather a dangerous thing todo. The coal 

difficulty has in a number of instances been accentuated by the miners 

declining to work, out of sympathy for the railway men on strike. 

That condition of things = to all branches of the coal trade, 
with the result that coal for household and steam purposes is at 
famine prices, especially in many parts of Lanarkshire and adjoining 
counties. 

The Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee have approved of a 
recommendation by their Engineer and General Manager, Mr. W. 
Foulis, to put down a set of new condensers and a vertical steam- 
engine at the Dawsholm gas-works. Inthem, there are to be embodied 
all the most recent improvements. I am informed that the offer of 
Messrs. R. Laidlaw and Son, of Glasgow, for the supply of the same 
has been accepted bythe Committee. New workshops are to be erected 
atthe Tradeston gas-works, the ironwork for which is to be executed 
by the Airdrie lron Company. 

“The Glasgow pig iron market has been’somewhat unsettled this week, 
and prices have fluctuated considerably. Scotch iron at the close 
yesterday was quoted at 47s. o4d. per ton cash buyers: 

” Business in the sulphate of ammonia market has to a great extent been 
disorganized by the railway strike, and stocks have been accumulating 
at makers’ works: A few Continental ports are still closed by ice, 
sothat the demand for Leith stuff where it is scarce has not been so 
To-day's nominal price is {10 1os.; but business has been 


great. 
A transaction took place at fro 12s. 6d. for 


done under that figure: 
February-March delivery. 


—— - 
CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Fan. 10. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Prices have again been lower, and business 
has been reported at fro ros. f.o.b. jHull, and at £10 12s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Liverpool. There has, however, been a fair amount of buying; and 
the market becoming sufficiently cleared of spot parcels, a steadier 
tone is again perceptible. {10 12s. 6d. may be taken as the lowest 
price f.o.b. Hull to-day. The inquiries for February-April delivery 
are multiplying; and there is evidently an intention on the part of 
home and foreign consumers to come in for supplies—the prices being 
near the lowest point ever touched. Nitrate seems inclined to improve 
also; and the tendency is generally better. 


Lonpon, Fan. 10. 


Tar Products.—The market has been extremely quiet since Christ- 
mas. Prices generally are not so firm; but so little has been done 
that quotations are practically of only nominal value. The severe 
weather and the stoppage of traffic has seriously interfered with pro- 
duction. Carbolic is said to be in somewhat better demand; but the 
No new business is reported in anthracene ; but makers are no doubt 
price named is miserably low, and barely covers the cost of extraction. 
well sold. Solvent naphtha keeps in excellent request, which is some- 
what unusual at thistime of the year. The demand for it seems to have 
largely extended ; and what wasat one timea difficult product to dispose 
of, is to-day one of the most easily sold. Stocks of pitch are low, and 
buyers are pressing for shipments. The fuel made abroad is remark- 
ably good; and the consumption of pitch in Belgium and France 
is said to have increased fully 30 per cent. To-day's prices are: 
Tar, 30s. Pitch (London), 36s. ; (country), 34s. Benzol, 90 per cent., 
4s. 8d.; 50 per cent., 3s. 6d. Toluol, 2s. Solvent naphtha, 1s. od. 
Crude naphtha, 1s. 8d. Creosote, 23d. Heavy oil, 3d. Crude car- 
bolic, 60's, rs. 6d. Cresol,gd. Anthracene (30 per cent.), ‘‘ A"’ quality, 
1s, 4d.; “BB” quality, 1s. 1d. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Low prices still rule in this market. 
Buyers keep diffident. Business has been done at prices ranging 
from {10 5s. to £10 10s., according to position and delivery. Ammo- 
niacal liquor finds a market at from 6s. to 7s., according to position 
and strength. 

_— or —_—_~ 


The Assessment ofthe Salisbury Water-Works.—The Guardians of 
the Alderbury Union having increased the assessment of the Salisbury 
Corporation Water-Works from £200 to £1000, the Water Committee 
have instructed the Town Clerk to serve notices of appeal upon them. 

Accident at the Halifax Gas-Works.—A rather serious accident 
occurred at the Stoney Royd Gas-Works of the Halifax Corporation on 
the night of Thursday, the rst inst., or the following morning. A holder, 
which has been converted into a three-lift one, was to be filled with 
as on the Friday afternoon ; and the Gas Committee had been invited 
to witness the operation. Two of the lifts had been used before for 
some days, and had been found to workall right. Thethird, or bottom 
lift, had not been used ; and it was this which was to be cupped and 
filled. _However, the ceremony did not come off; and when the 
Committee met, they had other matters to consider. There was 
probably a million cubic feet of gas in the two lifts during the Thursday 
night. By some cause, a leakage occurred, and about 800,000 feet of 
$as escaped. Fortunately the leakage took place on the hill side of the 
holder, where there were no fires or lights; otherwise there might 
have been a serious explosion. The Gas Committee's version of the 
affair is that some of the girders must have been slightly out of plumb, 
<ausing the holder to rock a little, unsealing the cups, and so allowing 


Bramley District Gas and Water Company’s Order.—Having 


regard to the fact that at several vestry meetings held in the district 
resolutions have been passed in op’ 
heath Highway Board have declined to give it their sanction. 


sition to this Order, the Black- 


Electric Lighting for Bridlington.—The Bridlington Local Board 


have decided to light the Prince’s Parade by electricity during next 
summer; but they have not yet come to any conclusion as to which 
system to adopt. 
will still be used for lighting the colonnades, &c. 


Gas, however, is not to be entirely banished, but 


The Inspection of Gas-Meters at Birmingham.—From the 


annual report of the Inspector of Gas-Meters presented at the meeting 


of the Birmingham City Magistrates last Wednesday, it appeared that 
during the past year 9737 meters were received for testing, and 199 
were rejected as incorrect. At the close of the year there was an 
excess of income over expenditure of £107; the total receipts having 
been £380. 


Entertainment to the Employees of the Wenham Company, 
Limited.—Last Wednesday, the Directors of the Wenham Company 
gave a dinner and entertainment to their principal employees, to the 
number of 30, at the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. W. E. Fisher (the Man- 
aging Director) was in the chair. Colonel W. Edis, F.S.A., the Chair- 
man of the Company, reported upon its past success and the future out- 
look, which he said appeared to be very auspicious. He was supported 
by Messrs. D. A. Traill-Christie and H. H. Nelson (Directors), who 
also spoke in favourable terms of the prospects of the Company. The 
entertainment was highly successful ; and the various toasts suitable 
to the occasion were cordially honoured. 


Arc Lighting in New York.—<A few weeks ago the Gas Commis- 
sion of New York City rejected the tenders submitted by the various 
electric lighting companies for the maintenance of a certain number of 
high-power arc lights in the public thoroughfares ; the reason assigned 
being that the offers showed signs of a combination on the part of the 
companies. Fresh tenders were then invited; and these were opened 
by the Commission on the 23rd ult. The areas have been apportioned 
as before ; but as the average new figure—goc. per lamp per night— 
will probably not exceed the total appropriation made by the Com- 
mission for the number of lamps to be lighted, they may be successful 
this time in securing the lighting contract. The former offers averaged 
43c. per lamp per night. 

Exeter and the Electric Light.—A meeting of ratepayers was 
held at Exeter last Wednesday, to protest against the proposal of the 
Town Council to apply for a Provisional Order to enable them to 
supply the electric light. Those who addressed the meeting were not 
opposed to electric lighting, but they appeared to have some doubts as 
to whether the application of the Council was a bond fide one; and it 
was thought to be very hard on the Company which had been started 
that it should be hampered as it had been by the Town Council. 
Resolutions were passed to the effect that, in the opinion of the meet- 
ing, it was undesirable for the Council at present to undertake the 
supply of electricity, and also that a memorial on the subject should 
be presented to the Board of Trade. 


The Finances of the Manchester Gas and Water Departments.— 
In another column will be found a report of some remarks made by 
Sir J. J. Harwood, at the last meeting of the Manchester City Council, 
on the subject of the financial aspect of the Thirlmere water scheme. 
In the course thereof he mentioned that a proposition would shortly 
come before the Council for transferring some of the profits of the Gas 
Department to the city fund, for the use of the Water Committee. 
The matter will be discussed on the following motion, of which the 
speaker gave notice: ‘‘ That, having regard to the very large amount 
by which the value of the gas-works, as shown in the books of the 
department, has been depreciated, from and after the close of the 
present financial year the charge hitherto made in the profit and loss 
account for depreciation of apparatus, street mains, lamps, &c., be 
discontinued.” 


Alleged Impurity of the Rotherham Water Supply.—At a meet- 
ing of the Rotherham Town Council last Wednesday, a discussion took 
place as to the qnality of the water supplied in the borough. A few 
weeks ago, at a meeting of the Rawmarsh Local Board, the report of 
an analysis of the water taken from the mains through which the 
Board are supplied by the Corporation, and made by Mr. Allen, of 
Sheffield, caused a good deal of surprise. The report stated: “ The 
results are not wholly satisfactory. The proportions of nitrates and 
chlorides are in excess of those met with in this district in waters of 
unexceptional origin, and suggest infiltration from a stable or cesspool, 
or contamination by the drainage from cultivated land."* Further 
analyses have since been made, in consequence of the action of the 
Rawmarsh Local Board ; and at the meeting of the Corporation, re- 
ports on samples taken from two sources of supply in the borough, 
which had been analyzed by Mr. Allen and Professor Wanklyn, were 
submitted. In each case the results were satisfactory. 


Electric Lighting for Bristol.—The Electric Lighting Committee 
of the Bristol Town Council had under consideration last Wednesday 
a report by Mr. Preece on a scheme for lighting Bristol by electricity. 
He suggested that the number of arc lamps to be used should be in- 
creased from 50 at 100 feet intervals to 100 at 50 feet apart; and 
the illuminating power of the incandescent lights (10,000) should be 
considerably increased. Mr. Preece stated that he had seen a good 
deal of electric lighting on the Continent, and was particularly struck 
with the brilliant light in the streets of Florence, where the lamps 
were placed in the centre of the thoroughfares. He proposed that this 
idea should be adopted in certain wide streets and spaces in Bristol; 
and by this means he hoped to produce a light at least equal to that in 
Florence. The entire cost of the installation would be something above 
£50,000 ; and Mr. Preece was of opinion that the cost of maintenance 
would not be more than 12 percent. beyond the cost of gas, and that 
when the light became general in private use, there would be a profit of 
4 per cent. The Committee decided to meet again shortly to receive a 





report from the City Surveyor on the proposed site for the electric 





the gas to escape. 


lighting depéot. 
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Increase in the Price of Gas at Newry.—The Gas Committee 
of the Newry Town Commissioners have given notice that, owing to 
the rise in the cost of coal and wages, they have been obliged to 
increase the price of gas by 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. The charge for 
gas will, therefore, in future be 4s. 7d. per 1000 feet, instead of 4s. 2d. A 
few weeks ago the Committee increased the wages of the men, averag- 
ing from 3s. to 7s. 6d. per man. 


Exhibition of Gas Appliances at Newtownards.—Under the 
auspices of the Newtownards Town Commissioners, an exhibition of gas- 
cooking and heating stoves was opened in the Assembly Rooms of that 
town yesterday week. The exhibits were supplied by Messrs. T. Fletcher 
and Co.; and the arrangements were made by the Gas Manager 
(Mr. A. Waddell). At the opening ceremony (which was performed 
by the Chairman of the Commissioners, Mr. Thomas Mayne), Mrs. 
Thwaites, who has been giving a series of cookery lessons in the town 
in connection with the Young Women’s Christian Association, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the advantages of gas-stoves. 


Bilston Gaslight and Coke Company.—The annual meeting of this 
Company was held on Monday last week—Mr. T. Holcroft presiding. 
The report and statement of accounts, an abstract of which appeared 
in the JournaL for the 23rd ult., exhibited a profit balance of 
£4606 15s. 3d.; and it was proposed to pay dividends equal to ros. 
and 7s: respectively on the ‘‘A”’ and ‘‘B” shares, and carry forward 
£2191 15s. 3d. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
stated that the profits on the year showed a reduction of £900 on those 
of the previous twelve months. This was caused by the extra expense 
for labour; this item alone being about £500 more than formerly. 
Nearly £80 had been paid for rent, rates, and taxes abuve the amount 
in the previous year; £80 less had been received for sulphate of am- 
monia; and £90 less for spent oxide. The recent contracts for coal had 
also entailed an additional expense; and, under these circumstances, 
unless the consumption of gas was increased, the price would have to 
be advanced: Mr. Morgan seconded the motion; and it was adopted. 
The dividends as recommended having been declared, Messrs. E. 
Price and J. Annan were re-elected Directors, and Messrs. R. Muras 
and R. Miller, Auditors: The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 


Wolverhampton Gas Workmen and the Eight-Hour System.— 
On Monday, the 2oth ult.,a public tea meeting and entertainment 
took place in the Free Library Lecture Hall at Wolverhampton, 
under the auspices of the Wolverhampton Branch of the Birmingham 
Society of Gas Workers, &c., to celebrate the adoption of the eight- 
hour system. Mr. A. M‘Lurepresided ; and among those present was 
Mr. Alderman Annan, Engineer and Manager of the Wolverhampton 
Gas Company. In opening the proceedings, the Chairman said he 
was pleased to be able to state that peace and goodwill existed between 
the gas workers of Wolverhampton and their employers. When they 
applied for the eight-hour system and an increase of wages, the Direc- 
tors considered their application, and generously granted it without 
any pressure on the part of the men, or any threats to strike. He 
referred to the advantages the men had derived from the new arrange- 
ments, and to great interest they took in their work. Mr. Easson 
(Manager of the Stafford Road works) also addressed the meeting. 
He congratulated the men upon their successful gathering, and said 
he had paid particular attention to the effect upon them of the reduc- 
tion of hours and the increased wages. When the new system was 
about to be introduced, it gave him considerable anxiety. But he was 
very pleased to say he had noticed quite an improvement in the work- 
people; and they seemed to have been lifted to a higher platform. 
They also took greater interest in their work. They had given the 
system a fair trial; and he was much pleased with the results of the 
operations during the last twelve months. The adoption of the eight- 
hour system, and increased wages, considerably raised the cost of gas 
production; but they had tried to make amends for it, and had im- 
proved their working to the extent of 400 cubic feet per mouthpiece. In 
conclusion, he remarked that both Alderman Annan and the Directors 
took great interest in the men. Other addresses of a congratulatory 
character were given; and at intervals a miscellaneous programme of 
vocal and instrumental music was gone through. 


Gas Consumption in Manchester.—The following particulars as to 
the manufacture and consumption of gas in Manchester during the 
past few weeks have been supplied to the local papers by the Gas 
Department. The largest day’s make of gas this season was on Thurs- 
day, the 18th ult —viz., 16,112,000 cubic feet; and for the week ending 
the 25th of December, 107,942,000 cubic feet were made. The largest 
daily consumption of gas occurred during the 24 hours ending at 
four o'clock p.m. on Wednesday, Dec. 24—viz., 20,857,000 cubic feet. 
During the 24 hours ending at eight o'clock pm. on the same day, 
20,196,000 cubic feet were consumed. The stock of gasat eight o’clock 
a.m. on the 8th of December was 12,170,000 feet; and at eleven 
o’clock p.m. on the 19th, there were only 180,000 feet. At eight o’clock 
a.m. on the 24th of December, the quantity of gas in stock was 6,080,000 
cubic feet. By about six o'clock p.m. this stock was practically ex- 
hausted ; and gas was being sent out of the works as fast as it could be 
made. From April 1 to Dec. 31, 1890, the quantity of gas consumed 
was 2,189,426,000 cubic feet; being 11°52 per cent. more than in 1889, 
6°76 per cent. more than in 1888, and 9°31 per cent. more than in 1887. 
During the past month the consumption was 469,006,000 cubic feet ; 
being an increase of 50 per cent. on the corresponding month of 1889 
—the memorable month of the strike—and an increase of 16-93 per 
cent. on the consumption during December, 1888. The number of 
complaints asto the supply of gas received at the Gas Offices from the 
15th tothe 27th ult.inclusive was 1291. Of these 406 were complaints 
of frozen meters, and 480 other defects in meters ; 84 arose from defects 
in the internal fittings, 127 resulted from stoppage or partial stoppage 
in service-pipes; only 2 service-pipes were frozen; and the gas was 
escaping from 63 service-pipes—possibly caused by the frost. On 
inspection, in 129 cases the fittings were found to be right; the real 
cause of the complaint being for the time, in all probability, a short 
supply of gas. The Gas Committee intimate their intention of taking 
mmediate steps for augmenting the manufacture and storeage capacity 
of the works, with the object of increasing the supply of gas to con- 


Electric Lighting for Mexborough.—The Mexborough Local 
Board recently appointed a Committee to make an inquiry as to the 
desirability of introducing the electric light into the town; and the 
results of their investigations were submitted at a meeting of the 
members held last Wednesday. They estimated that works could be 
erected for the town at a cost of £2055. The cable to stretch the 
length of the township (about 1} miles) would cost, say, £625; a 
dynamo, £325; and an engine of 230-horse power, about £300, Pro- 
vision would have to be made for 120 lamps, at a cost of 30s. each ; and 
for engine-houses £500 would be required. A duplicate dynamo and 
engine would also have to be provided. The discussion which fol- 
lowed the presentation of this statement showed the speakers were 
generally in favour of electric lighting; but they decided to further 
consider the subject before coming to any definite conclusion. 

Inadequate Gas Supply at Stockport.—During the past few weeks 
there has been some dissatisfaction at Stockport regarding the -gas 
supply ; and reference was made to the matter at the meeting of the 
Town Council last Wednesday. The Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee (Mr. Alderman Leigh) stated that they were aware there had 
been an insufficient supply; but they had done their best under the 
circumstances. Stockport was not alone in this matter, as Manchester, 
with its immense resources, had come off worse than they had. No 
one at the gas-works ever remembered the plant being so taxed as 
it was at the present time. Then the Gas Committee were a little 
behind-hand in getting their new gasholder finished. If they had had 
it completed a fortnight earlier, they would have had a million cubic 
feet ot gas to goon with. They had been spending a great amount of 
money at the works recently. In July, 1889, they began to construct 
the gasholder tanks, which had cost {go00. In addition, from £10,000 





to £11,080 had been spent on the gasholder; and they quite expected 
that these outlays would have rendered them able to meet the demand. 
It was, however, chiefly owing to the extraordinary state of the season, 
and the difficulty with the stokers, which had caused the decreased 
production of gas. Their Manager had, however, assured him that he 
could now give a proper supply. The quality had been right ; but the 
pressure had to be kept down. It was the intention of the Committee 
to erect shortly a new retort-house ; and with this addition, it was 
hoped they would be able to meet the demand. 
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Opposition to the Lynton Water Bill.—The Lynton Local Board The Proposed Purchase of the Ipswich Water-Works by the 
have decided to oppose the Bill promoted by the Lynton Water Com- | Corporation.—The most important matter to engage the attention of 
any, on the ground that, if the Company obtained the Act they are | the Ipswich Town Council last Wednesday was a motion by Mr. D. 
foplying for, the Board would be deprived of the right of providing a | Ford Goddard, that the question of the purchase of the water under- 
supply of water themselves. The present charge is 2s. 6d. in the | taking be referred to a Special Committee, with power to negotiate 
ound; but by the Bill it will be reduced to 1s. 8d., besides closets | with the Company as to terms. Mr. Goddard made an interesting 
and baths. | speech in support of his resolution, which, after full consideration, was 
| agreed to. A report of the discussion will be given next week. 


Gas Coal from Australia.—A few days ago a vessel arrived at the 
Stanley Dock, Liverpool, from Sydney with a cargo of New South | Electric Lighting for Ipswich.—The Ipswich Town Council last 
Wales gas coal or petroleum shale, destined for the Linacre works | Wednesday gave their consent to the application to the Board of Trade 
of the Liverpool United Gaslight Company. The coal is said to yield | of Laurence, Scott, and Co., Limited, for powers to supply electricity 
gas at the rate of 18,000 cubic feet per ton ; and its value delivered at | in the borough; but the Paving and Lighting Committee were 
the gas-works is from £6 1os.to £7 perton. The cargo consists of 2700 instructed ‘‘to make a representation to the Board of Trade with a 
tons ; and it is stated that, in the opinion ofsome experts, the coal is of | view of securing such a modification of the draft Order as will give the 
such a kind as to render unnecessary ventilation of the hold during | Urban Sanitary Authority power to acquire the undertaking after 
ro years or such other term less than 42 yearsas they may be advised.” 
It was also resolved that provision should be made for the operation 
Vienna and the firm of Siemens and Halske, of Berlin, have just | of a sliding scale, making the charges for electricity subject to the 
formed two new electrical companies with head-quarters in the former | dividend paid by the Company. 
city. One is the Austrian General Electricity Company, constituted | he Liability of Sulphate of Ammonia Stills to Excise Duty.— 
with a capital of £312,000, for the purpose of constructing and working | Jp the JourNAL some months ago, a correspondent called attention to 
central electric light stations. The other is the International Com- | the above subject, and invited gas managers who have sulphate plants 
ressed Air and Electricity Company, with the same amount of capital, | in connection with their works to give their experience of the opera- 
and formed to work a concession obtained from the Vienna Municipality | tion of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act of last year, section 9 of 
for lighting that city by electricity. which requires a licence to be taken out for each set of premises in 
Northern Coal Trade.—The coal trade of the North has been steady | which the trade or business mentioned therein is carried on. ‘A Sul- 
during the last few days; for the holidays had lessened stocks consider- | phate Maker’’ has discussed the subject from another point of view 
ably. Northumberland steam coals are now quoted from 11s. 6d. to | in the Chemical Trade Fournal; and he suggests that owners of evaporat- 
11s. 9d. per ton for best qualities, free on board; and most of the | ing apparatus should give expression to their views prior to some 
collieries are kept very fully employed just now—a number of steamers | united effort being made to have the question settled, once for all, 
having been in local ports instead of Scotch ones, owing to the railway | whether such apparatus as sulphate of ammonia plant, tar stills, &c., 
strikes. Gas coal has been in very large demand; the price varying | are liable to excise duty any more than steam-boilers, which could, he 
from tos. 6d. to 11s. per ton. Coke is dear and rather scarce; the | says, in many cases be substituted for the appliances now taxed. 
price of best blast-furnace quetition verying Cums £ bo 4% ts. ee i Theatre Fires caused by the Electric Light.—A few weeks agoa very 
free on board. Noalteration seems to have yet taken place locally in | . vious fire broke out in New York and caused the destruction of two 














transit. 
Electric Lighting on the Continent.—The Anglo-Austrian Bank of | 


































the price of gas coke. of the theatres. At first the cause was thought to have been a carelessly 

The Position of the Gas Workers’ Union.—Mr. W. Thorne, the | rejected lighted cigarette end; but according to later accounts, received 
General Secretary of the Gas Workers and General Labourers’ Union, through Dalziel’s Agency, the fire was the result of the crossing of two 
has informed the Belvedere branch that the South Metropolitan strike | electric light wires. Commenting on this news, the Electrical Review 
cost the Union between {11,000 and £12,000; but it must have cost | gaid: « As the electric light has been advocated as a means of theatre 
the Company fully £250,000. At Leeds the gas strike cost the Union | jjJumination on the grounds of its almost perfect safety and immunity 
£150; but it must have cost the Leeds people at least £20,000. Allud- | from fire risks, we fear that if this news from America is confirmed, it 
ing to the riot that took place at Leeds, Mr. Thorne states that if the | wil] leave a decidedly unfavourable impression upon the minds of those 
unionists had not taken the course they did to prevent “ blacklegs’’ | theatrical managers in this country who have adopted, or are about to 







going into the gas-works, the Union would not be worth twopence to- | jnstall incandescent lamps in their places of entertainment. The 
day, whereas, on account of the victory at Leeds, the organization had crossing of wires, which ought to be easily guarded against, is 
made rapid strides in that neighbourhood. | becoming a matter of too frequent occurrence, and we await with 

Alleged Impurity of the Chartered Company’s Gas.—At the | some anxiety further details of the causes which led to sucha disastrous 
Worship Street Police Court last Friday, The Gaslight and Coke Com- | conflagration. . . . To whatever cause it may be assigned, it 
pany were prosecuted by the London County Council for supplying gas, | seems pretty well known at the present day that electric lighting, 
at the testing-place in the Kingsland Road, of less purity thanit should | although by far the safest means of artificial illumination in existence, 
have been. Mr. Horace Avory represented the Company; while Mr. | has caused fires; and we have little doubt that these will be followed 
Roberts stated the case for the Council. The question raised was as | by others, unless the most stringent supervision is exercised by the 
to the excess, as alleged, of sulphur in the gas supplied. The Gas | contractor over his men, and by the technical adviser over the contrac- 
Examiner gave evidence as to the excess of sulphur; but Mr. Avory | tor. A theatre stage and its accessories should be looked upon in the 
submitted that the Act required a mean average for three consecutive | light of a powder magazine, or a dangerous coal mine ; and similar 
days, and this was not included in the Examiner's report. The | precautions to those which are adopted for these should be followed in 


Magistrate (Mr. Bushby) reserved his judgment. such places of public entertainment.”’ 


GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 


Telegrams : Their Exhausters can be made, when 
“ ¥ TELEPHONE No. 2698. ; a 
GWYNNEGRAM LONDON. : ; desired, on their New Patent Princi 
GWYNNE & CO —— 
e9 lation or variation in pressure. 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 
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They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 29,000,000 cubic feet 


assed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfactionin work. 

Makers of Gas-VALVES, 
Hypravtic REGULATORS, 
Vacuum GovERNORS, 
Steam- Pumps for Tar, 
Liquor, or Water; CEN- 
TRIFUGAL Pumps and 
Pumpinc ENGINES, speci- 


ally adapted for Water- 
— raising Sewage, 


c. 

Also GIRARD and 
other TURBINES, 
HIGH-SPEED EN- = =u 
‘GINES, DYNAMOS, SSS = SSS = 
&c., &c., for ELEC- ‘ —— = = 


TRIC LIGHTING. : ; a i 
Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton. 


NOTICE TO ADYERTISERS.—COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be received at the Office not later 


than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 
Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should be received not later than the FIRST 


POST on SATURDAY. 
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‘NEILL'S Oxide has a iarger annuall| JAMES LAWRIE & CO. supply Best oe ae ty 
0 sale in the United Kingdom than all other Oxides | RETORTS ERICH Hy Le ee ante CLAY J OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemica) ‘with Gas, 
combined. Purity and uniformity of quality guaranteed. | shaTING BLOCKS, FLUE COVERS, and SILICA Works, LEEDS, specially produce this ACID from that he cc 
Pamphlet, “ How to Purchase Bog Ore,” to be obtained | BRICKS for SPECIAL FURNACE WORK : COKE BRIMSTONE, for making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA their des! 
on application. BARROWS, BOGIES, and SMALL WAGONS of high quality and good colour. Delivery in our own pROTEC 
Gas Purification and Chemical Company, Limited, , : Railway Tank-Wagons or Carboys. Highest reference, secured f 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, Postal Address: 1, WHITTINGTON AVENUE, E.C, and all particulars supplied on application. which — 
Joun Wm. O'NEILL, Managing Director, Telegram Address: ‘‘ Errwan Lonpon.” Se orenermenannsienie —__ Pate 
by! 
CANNEL COAL, ETO. BENTLEY & CO. fp the ca 
OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. W _ & apene—y-n & Ge. Budderaield, MANCHESTER ELECTRICAL STORES, ior 
i supply all the most a d AnD 80, Cannon STREET, LONDON. : = ‘. ea 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, | Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- Fo Batteries, Bells, Wires, and Special Lmao 
CAgy. TRON PTPHS, and other APPARATUS for GAS | holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Retort Fit- Electrical Apparatus, address the best house — 
AND WATER WORKS. tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 17, NEwron SrreEt, Piccapiuiy, MANCHESTER.} 
Prices, &c,, will be forwarded on application to Also for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. , r 
Ho. | 2 ne SCOTLAND. *,* See Advertisement p. 90 of this week’s issue, FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, ETC- se 
a : Re re ___ | Cablegrams: “ as | na 3 camel “Holmes HE Buxton Local Beard invit } 
MATTED ANMNR AN T uddersfield.” e 
ADLER AND CO., LIMITED,| * T trexpens for the supply of RETORTS, QUAR. of ve 
MIDDLESBROUGH; Utverston (Barrow); Ports- ICKS, CLAY, &c., for the coming season. urhal 
MoUTH; CARLTON; StTocKToNn; 85, Grececbare® Street, J & J. BRADDOCK, Globe Meter Works, aguenders, endorsed, “‘ Tender for eet &e.,” to be a mo: 
Lonvon ; 70, Wellington Street, GLascow; 58, Fountain * Oldham. ress to the Chairman of the Gas Committe 
Street, MancHEsTER; and 96, Reade Street, New York. First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for | Town Hall, Buxton, not later than the 3st inst. ” the we 
Tar Distillers, Manufacturers of all TAR PRODUCTS,| WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- Forms of tender and other particulars may be untouc 
ALIZARINE and other TAR COLOURS, BICH-| TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, | Obtained of Mr.G. Smedley,Gas Department, Towy 
po ge a. 3 ——. LIQUOR | STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c. Hall, Buxton. ie eit for wo! 
A NIA, Ce : é order, : 
Head Office: MippLEsBRoUGH, Correspondence Telegraphic Address : “‘ Braddock, Oldham.” B , Jostan Taytor, Clerk, 16 ~y 
invited. : Tape uxton, Jan. 8, 1891. G 
| [RIsH Bog Ore for Gas Purification. —— a Holme 
By XTRACT from the Harrogate Gas | The very best imported. Sample Trucks sent MALVERN LOCAL BOARD. +n the 
Company’s Report, dated the 5:h of February; | from Depot at Runcorn. : in 
1890: Coal consumed, 8600 tons. Gas made, 92,880,000, A, C, Fraser, Gas Engineer and Carbon Manufac- TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. centul 
feet ; ditto sold, 84,880,000 feet ; ditto unaccounted for, turer, SaLrorD. HE Malvern Local Board are prepared been © 
8,000,000 feet ; quantity made per ton, 10,800 feet; ditto , __ —— to receive DESIGNS, DETAILED SPECIFICA i 
sold, 9869 feet. [lluminating Power, 161 candles. Coals | BOROUGH OF WORKINGTON TIONS, and TENDERS tor the construction and “ig notw) 
used, Brancepeth. Owners, Strakers and Love, New- | tion of ‘a DOUBLE-LIFT GASHOLDER, COLUMNS, roun 
castle-on-Tyne ; who have also Brandon Hutton Seam | (Gas DEPARTMENT.) . ” ’ MNS, a 
Unscreened Gas Coal. Analysis, 10,500 cubic feet per | - z GIRDERS, &c., complete, or for any new method of been 
ton; Inumtaating Fowes, 16-3 candles. - (THE Workington Corporation are pre-| “ope a ificati b ttl eas0 
| pared to receive TENDERS for the supply of Off ee eee SAR OS CONN BS te ® 
Pa oe : A ce of Mr. John E. Palmer, Surveyor and Gas ¥ 
OZE’S Automatic Apparatus for) in tae, Sau Ore bee, "Paints, Se.) | Manager to the Board. , = 
CHARGING AND DISCHARGING GAS-! i a . 4 ’ ‘ e Gasholder Tank is 72 feet diameter and 21 fect ‘work 
RETORTS. For Illustrated Advertisement of this| required during the present year. ae deep. 
System. see p. 40. \ oe = —— ge ~~ application to Mr. The Drawings, showing the methods of construction se! 
Inquiries should be addressed to THE AUTOMATIC) Welieaen, a anager, Gas-Works, proposed, and Specification, must be supplied free of rate 
Coat-Gas Retort Company, Limtep, 86-884, LEaDEN-| ‘Tenders, endorsed “ General Stores,” to be forwarded St to the Board. <a man! 
HALL StTREEt, E.C, i ; The tenders, drawings, and specifications are to be 
| to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town Hall, | i. Ghesk of ihe £ ; con b +n th 
= ~~ | Workington, not later than the 20th inst. sent to the Clerk of the Local Board on or before in 
mar and Liquor wanted. Joux Warwick, ee ae  Semaay, SM, catees “Senta may 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Commercial Buildings, | Town Hall, Workington Town Clerk. The Board do not bind themselves to accept the high 
Lreps. f oomagy * ? lowest or any tender. ‘. Feo 
- a? TIS 5a nace Ww. LamBert, 
WAnten, a Situation, by & practical TENDERS FOR GASHOLDER. a ae ee ae Clerk to the Board. Ancl 
Map conversant with Road Making, Sewering, - ces, Maivern, side 
Gas and Water Main Laying, don at home or abroad. | THE Crystal Palace District Gas Com- Jan. 1, 1891. - 
ress B, G., care of Crompton, Agent, Sale, | ie. gerne -2 ous 


pany are desirous of receiving TENDERS for the 


Ounsums. | erection of a THREE-LIFT GASHULDER at their 





- Works, Lower Sydenham. The Holder to be 120 feet | 
WAted, by the Bridport Gas Com- | total height, with top lift 1634 feet diameter. 


pany, Limited, a good GAS-FITTER, Iron and! Copies of specification and forms of tender may be 
Compo., competent to lay Mains and Services, fix | had on application to Mr. Chas. Gandon, the Company’s 
Meters, and do rough Smithing. Toa Man willing to | Engineer; and the drawings may be seen and copied 
fill up his time on the Works, the Situation would be a | at his Office, on the Works, between the hours of Nine 
permanent one. | a.m, and Five p.m., and on Saturdays till One. 

Apply, in writing, with references, stating age and| _ Sealed tenders to be addressed to the Chairman, and 
wages required, to T. Gites, Manager and Secretary, | delivered at the Company’s Offices, Lower Sydenham, 
Gas Company, Bridport, Dorset. | London, 8.E., by noon on Friday, the 30th inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 


WANTED, to purchase Gas Carbon| !owest or any tender. 





Maacnvs OwReEnN, 








delivered at nearest Station to Gas-Works, in} Jan, 8, 1891. Secretary. 
—— of not less than 4 tons. , Se, 1008 | es aa ane ca 
A 88, Stating price per ton and quantity, No. 17! 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Fuzet Sraxet, B.C. || CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 
: CAST-IRON PIPE CONTRACT. 
New 24-inch Centre-Valve (dry-faced) HE Gas C ittee of th 7 —— 
to work One, Two, Three, or Four Purifiers; also as ommittee 0 MS 6 above CLor- 
str°ng wrought-iron CYLINDER, 6 ft. diameter by 30 ft. poration are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
long, suitable for Scrubber, TO BE SOLD cheap. the supply of the necessary CAST-IRON PIPES and 
Apply, by letter, to No. 1895, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt | CONNECTIONS, from 8 inches to 24 inches in dia- 
urt, Fuxet Street, B.C, meter, required during the Twelve months ending the 





8lst of December, 1891. : 

OR SALE—Seven Purifiers, 15 feet Specification and form of tender to be obtained from 
=" _ square, with Sieves, Connections, Valves, and| ‘Tenders, addressed to Councillor Lennard, Chairman, 

Lifting Apparatus complete. i and endorsed “Tender for Cast-Iron Pipes, &c.,” to be 
One PURIFIER, 20 ft. by 16 ft., with Sieves, Connec- | delivered at these Offices not later than Eleven o’clock 
tions, Valves, and Lifting Apparatus complete. a.m. on Saturday, Jan, 24, 1891, inst. 

Two Wrought-Iron TANKS, & feet diameter by 7 feet | The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
and 6 feet respectively. the lowest or any tender. 

One REID'S GAS WASHER, ; ‘ ALFRED Cotson, M. Inst. C.E., 

Two Cast-Iron TANKS, 15 ft. 8 in. diameter by Engineer and Manager. 
11 ft. 4 in. and 8 ft. 6 in. respectively. Gas Offices, Millstone Lane, 

at a (Jones), equal to 25,000 cubic Leicester, Jan. 12, 1891. 
eet per hour. 3 

A number of 15-inch and other VALVES. 


! 








A quantity of SHAFPTING and PULLEYS. THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
Gas-Works, Catlisle J. HerworTH. | SALE BY TENDER OF £300,000 SIX PER CENT. | 
Me Nov. 14,1890,” PREFERENCE STOCK. | 





MINIMUM PRICE, £140 PER CENT. } 


LITTLEHAMPTON GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. HE Directors of The Gaslight and 
Coke Company give notice that they will be | 


Fok SALE—In consequence of removal ; 


to new Works— prepared to receive, not later than Twelve o'clock | 
One Single Gasholder and Cast-Iron Tank, 40 fect | (noon) on Monday, the 19th day of January, 1891, sealed | 
diameter, 13ft. 6in. deep. Capacity, 14,000 feet. TENDERS tor £300,000 SIX PER Sy =e 

i + yj“ ” Ca li ¢ 





Four Purifiers, 7ft. Gin. by 5ft. bin. by 3ft., with 6-inch | ENCE STOCK, to be d d 
Centre-Valve complete. Stock, and to be consolidated with the existing “K” 
One Livesey Patent Washer; capacity, 100,000 feet | Consolidated Stock of the Company ; such Stock to be 
per day ; 6-inch Connections, and 6-inch Four-Way | paid up in full on or before the 2nd day of February, 
Valve. 1891, from which date the Dividend thereon will com- 
Hydraulic Main, with Ascension and Bridge Pipes, | mence to accrue. | 
and 23 Mouthpieces complete. Any amount. not being less than £5, or a multiple | 
One 38-inch Liquor Pump, with Spur and Driving | thereof, may be tendered for; and the Stock will be | 
Wheels and Shafting complete. registered in the Company’s books, in the names of the | 
One 6-inch Bye-Pass Valve. Purchasers or their Nominees, free of expense. 
One Donkey-Feed Pump ; and one 6-inch Four-Way| The Minimum Price has been fixed at the rate of One | 
ve. Hundred and Forty Pounds sterling per One Hundred 
The above Plant may be viewed by arrangement with | Pounds of Stock. 
Mr. W. Waite, Manager of the Works. Forms of tender, with full particulars and conditions, 
Tenders to be forwarded to the Chairman, Captain | may be obtained on application at this Office. 
E. H. Hills, R.N., High Street, Littlehampton. By order, 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the Joun ORWELL PHILLIPS, | 
highest or any tender, Secretary and General Manager. 
ARTHUR SNEWIN, Secretary. | Chief Office: Horseferry Road, 








Jan, 10, 1891, Westminster, S.W., Jan. 6, 1891. | 56, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW. 





the Engineer. | G ASHOLDERS 








Now Ready, Feay. 4to, Cloth, Gilt Lettered, with numerous 
Illustrations, price 7s. 6d., post frec. 


Practical Photometry: 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE 


‘MEASUREMENT oF LIGHT. 
By William Joseph Dibdin, F.1.¢., F.C.S., 


| Chemist and Superintending Gas Examiner to the 
London County Council. 











P 



































London : Waiter K1nG, 11, Bolt Court, Fuzer Sr. E.C. 








Price 6s., Cloth Bound, Bevelled Boards, 
THE 


GUIDE-FRAMING OF 





























AND OTHER PAPERS 


CHIEFLY RELATING TO 
STRAINS IN STRUCTURES CON- 
NECTED WITH GAS-WORKS. 
BY 









































F. SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 












Reprinted from the Journnat or Gas Licuttne. 
Fully Revised and Corrected by the Author, with 
many Additions. 












LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON PIPES 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 



















TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” 


WM. MACLEOD & CO., 
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Me Ww. H. BENNETT having had jJ4 MES NEWTON & SONS, Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 


onsiderable experience in matters connected : 
with Gas, Water, and Renttany Emgvovememt, begs to say FIRE-BR (Established 1820) at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
inues to assist Inventors in the perfecti f ° | . 24 4 
ntinu e perfection - IGK AND TILE MERCHANTS, and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 





that he co . 
ir designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONA 
teOTECTION, whereby their Inventions may be Wholesale and for Exportation, for 
d for Twelve months; or LETTERS PATENT,| FALCON DOCK, 78 anv 79, BANKSIDE 
’ 


secure 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 


Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 8.E. | CANNEL & COAL. 


by rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
—_ — “slate Laeeion. pe | Derér for STOURBRIDGE anv NEWCASTLE 
Patents procured for Foreign Countries. | FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES and FIRE-CLAY, | 
Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon | and every Article suitable for 


application to the Advertiser, 22, Great George Street, | GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


WESTMINSTER. | 


HOLMSIDE GAS COALS. 


Ht } \<\\2 wens é 
HE Owners of Holmside and South | Np) cx alle 
Moor Collieries possess an undivided area ~ Lf ROP, 
of nearly 5000 acres cf COAL in the County of | oo SS 
Durbam, over the greater portion of which area P) 
the most of the best Coal of the district, including | J Tynes 
the well-known Hutton Seam, remains almost | LIMITED. 
untouched; and as preparations are being made | e OG faa EA D . 


for working the Hutton Seam on a large scale, it | PALRAAA | 



































js expected that the reputation of HOLMSIDE 
GAS COALS will be still further increased. The LAN EMARK CANNEL oe CA N N = L 
Holmside and South Moor Collieries have been | s 
in the hands of the same families for over half a ; 

century ; but, until lately, no adequate attempt has| AND GA Poveda rh ips arc bam y me &. 
been made to open out their very large Coal-Field, S COALS. Coke perton.. . ‘ 4 ; ‘ ‘ 1,301°88 ibe. ~ 
notwithstanding that the best Coal of the district i% ; 
around them, and especially the Hutton Seam, bas 

been for some time past seriously diminished by - EAST PONTOP ” 

reason of the vigorous workings of neighbouring | Quotations and Analysis on appli- 

coal-owners. Holmside Gas Coals are now being | cation to ete G A s 

worked out of Holmside and South Moor Collieries | C 0 A L. 
atarate of about 2200 tons per working day—a ; 7. 

rate totally inadequate to meet the existing de- | LANEMARK COLLIERY ieentading ie Spee Te3 andi a 
mand. By an extensive development of workings | Vicoke . Saeed “ ; : : ; 70 peresnt. 
in the Hutton Seam, it is hoped that the demand | 

may be fully met, and the quality raised to the NEW CUMNOCK, N.B. For Prices and 1 

highest point attainable by Durham Coal. “ig apymlpsn cgay «igh 


YOUNG, DANCE, & CO.; 











For price and particulars, apply to Marx al 
Ancuer, Holmside and South Moor Offices, Quay-| Shipping Ports: All the principal COAL OWNERS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
side, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, Scotch Ports. Or E. FOSTER & C0., 21, John St. Adelphi, LONDON, W.C. 





G. WALLER Ga co.’s 
PATENT FOUR AND THREE BLADE GAS EXHAUSTERS 


With or without Engine combined. To pass up to 300,000 cubie feet per hour. Nearly 200 
in use and on order. Model sent for inspection. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1. It gives a more steady gauge at all speeds than any other Exhauster. 
2. It will deliver fully one-third more per revolution than the Beale 
Exhauster. 
3. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 


. The Cylinder being a circle and the blades radial from the centre, 
it can be driven at a higher speed than any other Exhauster. 


. No heavy Fly-Wheel needed ; and one-third less power required. 


6. The only system by which Exhausters can be altered to pass 
from 30 to 40 per cent. more with same Driving Gear and 


Connections. 


Oldest Makers of BEALE’S EXHAUSTERS for 300 Works, 
SPECIALITY—Elevating and Conveying Machinery for Coal, 
Coke, Oxide, Lime, &c. 


} — 
» SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E., 
AND AT STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 









Is mow Ready, the Fifth Edition of the 


HANDBOOK 


Gas Engineers and Managers, 
THOMAS NEWBIGGING, 


Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
te ct i it ei i i tele 
PRICE: MOROCCO, GILT, 18s.; CLOTH, 15s.; DELIVERED FREE. 









LONDON: 


WALTER KING, “Journat of Gas Licutine,” Etc., 11, Bort Court, Freet Street, E.C. 
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PRIGE’S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 


effecting a great saving 
of time, labour, and ex- 


pense. 

Forparticulars, pte, 
&c., apply to Mr. 
Price, Inventor 


Road, Canonbury, Lon- 
DON, 


Prices are are Reduced. 


¥. 
Patentee, 22, Alwyne 








THOMAS ILLINGWORTH. 


NORTH DEAN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Near HALIFAX, 


MANUFACTURER OF SULPHURIC ACID 
OF EXTRA QUALITY FOR MAKING 


WHITE SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


LIQUOR, AND SPENT OXIDE 


Purchased for Cash against Delivery. | DAL EXEITH, N.B. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Tue SILIGA FIRE-BRICK 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 
COMPANY, 


MIRFIELD \OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD 
BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY. 
MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. 


MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 
BRICKS, anp CEMENT 








OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


‘\NEWBATTLE CANNEL, Fo" ¢*S-FoR~aces. 


Trade Mark: “ SILICA.” 





QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 


These Goods (largely used in Gas, Glass, 
Iron, and Steel Works) are, on account 
of their 

GREATER DURABILITY, 


Strongly recommended where EXCES. 
SIVE HEATS have to be maintained, 











PATENT RIVET COMPANY, LTD., SMETHWICK. NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 


BOLTS NUTS 


PIPE JOINTS, 
FLANGE JOINTS, 
RETORT MOUTH- 

PIECES, 

SCRUBBERS, 

CONDENSERS, 

PURIFIERS, 
SIEVES, TANKS, 

ENGINES, 
BOILERS, 
&e., &e. 





Established 1843. 
TELEGRAMS : “PRIVET, BIRMINGHAM.” 
: MANUFACTURERS OF 


RIVETS 


- FOR 
GASHOLDERS, 
BOILERS, 
GIRDERS, 
TANKS, 
COVERS, 
&e., &c.; aALso 
SET SCREWS, 
WASHERS, 
SPIKES, 
AND 
FISH PLATE BOLTS 





ONLY GOLD MEDAL, Food and Aa ae Exhibition, 1890. 


THE DARWIN’ Gas-F IRE. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN GAS-FIRES. 


IMMENSE HEATING POWER. 


= : DIMINISHED GAS CONSUMPTION 


Wei i | 
ai, ik es 


i Sia 


“THE” DARWIN 


S1zes—l165in. wan 6 td 7 20in. Hien. 
PRICE 25s. EACH, B ST BERLIN BLACKED. 


ELECTRO-BRONZED or BRASSED , 88. 6d. each extra, 


SURPASSING ALL PREVIOUS 
ATTAINMENTS. 


SILENT JET. 


“THE DARWIN” 


81zEs—lb5in. Wiss, sin a 20in. Hic. 


PRICE 25s. EACH BE! T BERLIN BLACKED. 
ELECTRO-BRONZED or BRASSED, 8s. 6d. each extra. 


H. DARWIN & CO., 


LIMITED, 


GAS FIRE AND STOVE MANUFACTURERS, 
ST. ANDREW’S WORKS, 618 to 622, Eglinton St., GLASGOW. 
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TROTTER, HAINES, &CORBETT,| ROBERT MARSHALL, = |eqqTuil{ WOOD CANNEL. 


ettell’s Estate CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
ee a Yield of Gas per Ton, over 12,000 Cubic Feet. 




















FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, Sn atas owes mi gro 26 Candles. >. 
Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannelson | “ONG POF Zon, = - ~ = = = ~ 
STOURBRIDGE. application. Loy Aarne equal to that made from the 
ESTABLISHED 1872. Ser dnc andivs renkieth & 




















Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
RNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
oo and ~— A “ FIRE-BRICKS. G. Coombe ‘Stuart, EF. (. Ne | The Soothill Wood Colliery Co, Lid, 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY. | 33, ELMFOOT STREET, B ATLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, OFF RUTHENGLEN ROAD, 8. S., 7 ~ : 3 
o elect a grea saving in 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, GOMASGOW. 
GAS-FURNAGES = = 


REGISTRATION OF TRADE MARKS and 


DESIGNS in all Countries. PUBLIC ANA ANALYST, 
made ré nove. and opinions ven on s 1 
nmairs connected with pm ide ? a roel ann on | Consulting Chemist, Derbyshire GANNISTER BRICKS. 
uw. C CHAPMAN, GAS EXAMINER, AND ASSA YER. ADDRESS 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,M.Inst.M.E., Fel. Inst. Patent Agents, FEES MODERATE. J AMES WHITE & Co., 


70, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. TH OMAS TURTON Assis Uideien. weenie 
Sean rar HUET AND SONS. L JAMES OAKES & Co., 
VALVES FOR PURIFIERS > IMITED, ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 


Sheaf & Spring Works, AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 

















































Is Weck’s Patent arrangement of Three-Way Disc 
‘ Valves, either separate for Purifiers fixed in line, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


or arranged together as a : 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 


CENTRE 7 VALVE | a hm nh. esque ag sod CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 












When the Purifiers are fixed in square ; and make and erect to order Ri- 
TORTS. PURIFIE RS, and TANKS, with or 

rotaatag, NoFouGarrased inchaneing Aut STAAL QF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. |Wehcu planed joints’ COLUMNS, CmDERS 
j SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &e., required by Gas 








emptied of Air before taking into use. 
SPANNERS, aU VILA. vicua, LIFTING JACKS, Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET ON APPLICATION, and other Companies, 
E 
a GENERALLY. gore, — Makers of HORSLEY'S PATENT 
E V7 VEC K, PHON hese are cast in one piece, without 
° 90, CANNON STREET, E.C. Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 





JOHN BRIGHT S8T., BIRMINGHAM. | Paris Drror: 83, BOULEVARD DE BELLEVILLE. | and rendering leakage impossible, 


“wrowghizon LAMBERT BROS., WALSALL, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
) WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM, 


BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES, TUOLS, dc.; AND OF 
WARNER’S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 


And Fittings and Aocessories. LONDON: T. LAMBERT & SONS, Short Street, LAMBETH. 


G J. EVESON, 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL CONTRACTOR, 


PATENTEE OF 
A SPECIAL COmMmMPpovun Dp 
FOR THE CURE OF STOPPED ASCENSION-PIPES, 


A couple of charges of which will clear a stopped pipe, and an occasional charge keeps them clean, and also increases the make per ton and the illuminating power. 
PRICE AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
Head Office: CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


RETORT SETTINGS IMPROVED 


THE “NUGENT” & “ROBUS” SETTINGS. 


ECONOMY WITH DURABILITY GUARANTEED. 
HUNDREDS OF SETTINGS WORKING EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY. 
































Estimates and Particulars for every Description of Retort Extensions and other Work. 


J. & H. ROBUS, 


CONTRACTORS FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS, 
20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
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| CASES FOR BINDING 
S. PONTIFEX & GO., = vo.umes oF THE « JOURNAL) 


GAS and WATER ENGINEERS, (GREEN CLOTH, GILT LETTERED) 


MAY BE HAD OF THE PUBLISHER 
Manufacturers of and Contractors for the Maintenance ot PRICE 2s. EACH. 


PUBLIC LAMPS & LANTERNS; 
GLASS—Flint Opal, and Bent in Stock, and Cut to Sizes. STEEL SCOOPS 


WELL LAMPS, STREET NAME TABLETS, RETORT CHARGING 


LAMP COLUMNS, HEAD IRONS, PUTTYLESS LAMPS, 
LANTERN COCKS, REGULATORS, Yagotta ~~ 
Improved High-Power Lanterns Scoops supplied with or without handles, and of any dimensions or shape required, 
for Lighting Street Refuges HENRY SYKES, Engineer, 


and Open Spaces. 66, BANKSIDE, LONDON, SE. 


uampLicuters’ Torcues, THE THAMES BANK IRON CO, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, &.E., 
BOX’S PATENT SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


PUTTYLESS STREET LAMP,| CAST-rRON RETORTS, 
opal, or ribbed glass, as also with enamel topeit | AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, 2 


required. The nec fitti for alteri 
existing Lamps to duis epvtem oak to ongallaben SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES. 


moderate priceg. FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 
Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S ‘PATENT’ GAS MAIN SYPHONS, 


S. PONTIFEX & CO., 22, COLEMAN ST.,LONDON. Aozwrs ron 


Works: 18, STEPHEN STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. ATTERTON’S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS, F 
JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


ALDWARKE MAIN CAR HOUSE & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 
ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 feet of 19-candle gas per ton. 
Weight of illuminating power in pounds of sperm, 820°80. Very free from impurities. 
Telegrams: “ATLAS SHEFFIELD.” 


FIRE BRICKS, CASTINGS AND 
T EVERY REQUISITE 


LUMPS, TILES, et Or * GAS-WORKS. 


BLOCKS, &: 703K MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


ee — Fire-Brick Works, STOURBRIDGE. 


(FF Retort Setters sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


WILLE Y & CO., 


Gas Enaineerina Works, CommerciAL Roan, Exeter. 
London Offices: 6 & 7, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS APPARATUS, 


GASHOLDERS, Telescope and Single-Lift, any size. Some of the largest in the Kingdom erected 
by this Firm are giving the highest satisfaction. 

PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS furnished for Extensions and Enlargement of existing Works, 
adapting them to the most Improved and Modern Principle of Gas Manufacture. 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS, STATION 
METERS and GOVERNOBS, manufactured and erected. 

Makers, by permission of that eminent authority Mr. GEORGE LIVESEY, of his CELEBRATED 
PATENT WASHER, highly approved by all the Engineers of Works where adopted. Largely in demand. 

Special reference and attention are invited to our 


WET AND DRY METERS, 


which have acquired a high reputation for the excellence of Materials and Workmanship; their durability and 
accuracy of Register guaranteed. They are used by several of the London Gas Companies, and over 


200 Provincial Gas Companies. 















































Price Lists, Specifications, and Estimates provided for any work appertaining to Gas Lighting, from thé 
Retort-House to the Drawing-Room. 














) 


89r, 


AL, 


NS, 


i78, 


: PENNSYLVANIA & VIRGINIA GAS COALS, & 
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JAMES D. PERKINS. ¥. SEAVERNS. 


PERKINS & Co., 


228 & 229, PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK. 


Cable Address: “ PERKINS, NEW YORK.” Post Office Box 3695, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


BRECKENRIDGE CANNEL 


AND THE 


OLD KENTUCKY BOGHEAD 


OF KENTUCKY, U.S.A. 


These Cannels will rank with the Australian Shale for Gas Manufacture, 















Also General Sales Agents for 





__ AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE COKE. 












OPPS 





Delivery Prices made to any Port in 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
on THE CONTINENT, 
orn SOUTH AMERICA. 




















Full Information furnished upon Application to the abowe Address. 


THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO., LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, 
and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 
Miptanp District Orrice: 22, TEMPLE ST., BIRMINGHAM—Sote Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 
TELEGRAPHIC Appress: “WIGAN BIRMINGHAM.” TELEPHONE No. 200. 


Lonpon District Orrice: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sozze Acsnrs. 
















TELEGRAPHIC Appress: “PARKER LONDON.” 
; IMITED, 


JOHN BROTHERTON, 


7 Soe ee ee robs: WoOoRES, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 

























MANUFACTURERS OF 
WELDED IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS 
FOR GAS, STEAM, WATHR, &c. 
LAP-WELDED TUBES —— 
FOR LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE, AND STATIONARY BOILERS, AND OTHER PURPOSES, ‘a 
HYDRAULIC AND HOT-WATER TUBES. 
COILS OF ALL SIZES AND SHAPES. 
Stocks, Taps, Dies, Taper Telegraph Poles, &c., &c. 











¥ 





Paris Exhibition 1867. 
Amsterdam Exhibition 1883. 
Silver Medal and 
First-Class Certificate 
Bronze Medal and 
Special Diploma 
Adelaide Exhibition 1887. 
First Order o Meee and 

sas i Maat J London Offices: 3, Jeffrey Square, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 


a da 


« " Pelegraphic Address: “BROTHERTON, WOLVERHAMPTON,” 






Calcutta Exhibition 
1883 and 1884. 


Silver Medal 
and First-Class 
Certificate. 
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BELL'S ASBESTOS 


AQUOL sige: PAINT 


BELL'S ASBESTO 
IS MADE READY FOR USE. 


0006066666000 000600006000660600006060 


IS FIRE RESISTING. IS MANUFACTURED IN ALL USEFUL COLOURS, 
IS WASHABLE. IS IMPERVIOUS TO HEAT, COLD, OR WATER. 


IS NON-POISONOUS. IS WITHOUT SMELL. 
No expensive Oil or Turpentine required. 
WILL NEVER BLISTER. 


HAS A COVERING CAPACITY 40 PER CENT. GREATER THAN LEAD PAINTS. 


For Outside or Inside Work in any Climate, , 


Bell’s Asbestos Aquol Paint is| Bell’s Asbestos Aquol Paint is 
equally suitable for the finest decorative work as susceptible of the most delicate treatment; and, 7 
well as for general painting. It can be applied) owing to its perfect flatted surface, it brings up 
over or under any other paint, and, owing to its the varnish in a manner that no other paint can © 


easy application, can be used with a large dis- . oe 
temper brush; the SAVING THUS EFFECTED IN equal. ONE COAT OF VARNISH ON Bell’s 
LABOUR BEING 5O PER CENT. OVER THAT Asbestos Aquol IS EQUAL TO TWO 


OF LEAD PAINTS. COATS ON ORDINARY PAINT. 

















BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL PAINT is specially adapted for Private 
Houses, Exhibition Buildings, Ships, Churches, Asylums, School Boards, F 
Railway Stations, and all work of Wood, Iron, Cement, Plaster, Stone, 


Brick, &c., &c. 
Those who Study Economy and Protection from Fire should use only 


BELL’S ASBESTOS: AQUOL PAINT.| 


BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL PRIMING is made Ready for Use. 
BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL PRIMING stops all suction of Wood, Cement, Plaster, &c. 
BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL PRIMING should be applied to all New Work, 


Suitable for Ceilings, Walls, and New Wood, and is very durable. 





BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL KNOTTING, for Stopping Knots in New Work. 
AN EXCELLENT CURE FOR DAMP WALLS. 
Colour Cards and Price Lists on Application. 
Supplied in Casks of 6 to 7 cwt., and Iron Drums of 28, 66, and 112 Ibs., Sample Tins of 7 and 44 Ibs. 
Owing to its Covering Capacity, a SAVING IN FREIGHT of 40 per cent. is effected for a given surface. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E. 


DEPOTS—MANCHESTER: Cable Street, Blackfriars. LIVERPOOL: 2, Strand Street, James Street. 
HULL: Humber Dock Basin. GLASGOW: 35, Robertson Street. DUBLIN: 2, St. Andrew 
Street. BERLIN, BARCELONA, and ANTWERP. 

AGENTS—BIRMIN GHAM: BELL and Co,, 7, John Bright Street. BRISTOL: ROBERT STOTESBURY, 
114, Redcliff Street. CARDIFF: BELL and Oo., West Bute Street. 
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I 


SQUARE, 


S 


ASBES 


TOS 


Every 10 feet has Label as above, and bears our Trade Mark, 


Under this registered title are included the inventions of Mr. Field; and experience has proved them to be the MOST EFFICIENT 
DURABLE, and ECONOMICAL PACKINGS ever made. They constitute such a combination of Asbestos and India-rubber as secures the 
maximum of elasticity and heat resistance; and they are, therefore, UNEQUALLED FOR EVERY KIND OF ENGINE. These Packings are 
being universally used by most of the leading Steamship Companies throughout the world for ordinary Compound, Triple, and Quadruple Expansion 
Engines of the latest types. The packings are composed of rolled Asbestos Cloth, but the India-rubber is placed in two forms to suit yarious cases 


IN ORDERING STATE WHETHER SQUARE OR ROUND IS REQUIRED. © 





BELL’S ASBESTOS CoO., 


DEPOTS. 


ee 


Fa, 


MANCHESTER: Cable St., Blackfriars. 


LIVERPOOL: 2, Strand St., James St. 


HULL: Humber Dock Basin. 
GLASGOW : 35, Robertson Street. 
DUBLIN, BERLIN. 


BRISTOL : 


., Ld. 


BARCELONA, and ANTWERP. 
AGENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM: BELL and .Co., 7, John 


Bright Street. 
ROBERT STOTESBURY, 


414, Redcliff Street. 


CARDIFF: BELL and Co., West Bute St. 


ed 





BELL’S ASBESTOS 


YARN AND SOAPSTONE PACKING 


BEST LOCOMOTIVE PACKING made, 


BELL'S ASBESTOLINE 


The reputation of this Lubricant is 
based on the experience of thousands of 
users, which places it far in advance ot 
— who rely only on mere laboratory 
tests. 


ASBESTOLINE 


Is THE HAS SAVED 





BELL’S 


COMPOUND HYDRAULIC PACKING 


Is specially suited for 
Hydraulic Machinery, Accumulators and 
Ammonia and all Pumps. 


LF ZS 
. G4 
; fd 
%, 1 


') 90 PER CENT. 
OVER OIL, 
Has been 
used for 
all 


CHEAPEST 
MOST 
EFFICIENT, 
CLEANEST 
MOST 
INODOROUS 
AND 
SAFEST 


purposes, 
AND BEATEN 
ALL OTHER 
LUBRICANTS 
IN ACTUAL 





BELL'S ASBESTOS LUBRICANT 


For Steam-Engines & Cylinders, Gas-Engines, 
and every class of machinery. 


LUBRICANT. WORK. 





BELL’S ASBESTOS 


(EXPANSION SHEETING 


RINGS, AND TAPE. 


Is the most efficient and reliable Material for Manhole, 
Mudhole, Steam-Pipe, and all other Joints, 


os = 








BELL’S ASBESTOS 


NON-CONDUCTING COMPOSITION. 


per 


Is superior to any other, and saves its cost in 
83vq ul AIP 4No ques ST 


cent. of fuel, 
few months, 
"4044 4NO 4ues 810730 
“eorares 81804 AwU Jaqze urest porddy aq uzo 


esQjeiay : 


Will reduce loss by radiation and saves 40 


ueq? Jedveqo 


ALL BAGS ARE MARKED AS ABOVE, 





BELI’S ASBESTOS 


BOILER PRESERVATIVE 


Will effectually keep Boilers clean, and 
remove any Incrustation, without in- 
jury to the Boiler, Plates, or Fittings. 
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“THE METEOR.” 
NEW HIGH-POWER GAS-LAMP. 


Westphal’s Patent. 


Gas Companies should hire these 
Lamps to their Consumers, and in- . EE D Ss, 


troduce them for Street Lighting : MAKE 


as a rival to the Electric Light, as 
they do not get out of order, are 
most economical, and the Burner S 
being a circular slit does not choke 


up. OF ALL FORMS AND SHAPES 
IN IRON OR STEEL 


BY SP 
HENRY GREENE & SONS, gotta 


SOLE CONSIGNEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN & COLONIES, 
153 To 155, CANNON STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


6 AS C0 Al, REAL OLD SILKSTONE GAS COAL. 








Particulars and Prices Free. 








PRICES ON APPLICATION. 





Address, THE STRAFFORD COLLIERIES COMPANY, 
BARNSLEY, SOUTH YORKSHIRE, 


PURIMACHOS GAS CEMENT J 


Capable of withstanding Greater Heat than that adequate to the Fusion of Iron. 


rv); Supplied to Her Majesty The Queen; to His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales; and to Her Majesty’s Government ; to 7 
Mz Foreign Governments; and to public ‘and private Gas-Works, &c., in GREAT BRITAIN and IREL AND, in ALL THE += 
COLONIES, andin EVERY OTHER PART OF THE WORLD where Gas is used. 











PURIMACHOS is regularly and increasingly used in GAS-WORKS at home and abroad, and has received the special commendation | 
of the most distinguished Engineers and Managers, as invaluable for promptly and economically building, glazing, 
repairing, and consolidating RETORTS and FURNACES ('*“2i2'), PIPES, and ALL OTHER ERECTIONS wir Brick) 
where FIRE or HEAT is employed—the action of which it will effectually resist. ae 


The Highest Testimonials ‘te References from Eminent Authorities, at home and abroad, in support of the foregoing statements, 3 
RHP URIMACHOS BRISTOL” eriees application to. THE MANAGER, BRISTOL PURIMACHOS WORKS, REDLAND, BRISTOL, © 


W.C. HOLMES & CO. 


Makers of the 7 7 GASHOLDERS, ALL SIZES, 
PATENT SCRUBBER-WASHER [iggmeaeesieete PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, 


PATENT EXHAUSTERS, /Maimmeme 
PATENT ANTLDIP PIPES, CONDENSERS, AND VALVES 


BROOK’S GAS PRODUCER. srs OF EVERY KIND. 





| Saville’s Patent 
The only Washer ot ais ees oe oe safe 


vithout moving pats no "arrangement to work 
that can be fixed before if) ~ fm bel | Ps without Dip. 


ae a r*Less wear and tear on 
No more Gas spoilt by |) | BRJammamenesn-euan coe 2 _ the Exhauster. 
over-runming the ff) | aac Ee No moving parts 





Exhauster. 
Perfectly Self-acting. 
Telegrams: 


Illustrated Catalogues on “as stl aaa = ss “Holmes Huddersfield.” 
application. . P j 6 ” 
PP Cross Section, Showing Regulator. a 








Occupies small space. 

















891, 


er 
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HENRY BALFOUR & CO., WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, 
LEVEN, FIFE, Incorporated with the Leeds Fire-Clay Company, Ltd., 





» WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 

= Near LEEDS | 

3 Have confidence in drawing the 

4 attention of GAS ENGINEERS to the fo)- 
} lowing advantages of their Retorts:— 

1, Smooth 2 intention, preventing Adhesion of 

2 They can be made in one piece up to 10 feet 


" ong. ' 
8. Uniformity in thickness, ensuring equal MVE 
Expansion and Contraction, . 





GASHOLDERS 


And all classes of GAS PLANT, 


REVOLVING BRUSH SCRUBBERS, FOUR-WAY VALVES. 
LONDON: 13, BILLITER STREET, E.C. 





DE 


— | : PATENT | 
JONAS DRAKE & SON. MACHINE-MADE GAS-RETORTS. 
of of of of & Now Ready, price 15s., limp cloth, the Tenth Yearly 
SF oa & ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 

AS & oO -* y, or THE 
























sf FX SF 6 ——_MBTROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES, 






Y 
r 7 a ya m CHELSEA, EAST LONDON, GRAND JUNCTION, KENT, 
if LAMBETH, NEW RIVER, SOUTHWARK AND 
Specialities in CARBONIZING PLANT. VAUXHALL, AND WEST MIDDLESEX. 








GENERATOR AND REGENERATOR FURNACES. | Compiled and arranged by ALFRED LASS, Fellow of 


the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
OVENDEN, = 
ONDON : 
HALIFAX (VORKS.)! wazrer xa, 11, Bor Covrr, Fuzer Srezer, E.C. 


MEIKLEJOHN’S 


PATENT 


IMPROVED SLIDE-YALVE ANTI-DIP 


Is perfectly reliable in action, and requires no attention. 
Has all the advantages of the Dip and Anti-Dip combined. 
Is cheap, and easily fixed to any form of main. 

Will save more than their cost in one season’s working. 


MR. THOS. NEWBIGGING’S REPORT. 


5, Norfolk Street, Manchester, Dec. 11, 1889. 

Sir,—I have examined your Anti-Dip arrangement, and have seen it at work on 
the Retort-Benches at the Longwood Gas-Works, and the opinion which I have formed 
of its simplicity and certainty in working is distinctly favourable; so much so that I 
consider it to be, without exception, the most efficient Appliance of the kind which has yet 
been introduced. It can be applied to existing Benches with great ease, and at a 
minimum cost. So far as I am aware, it embodies a principle of action not previously 
applied in this direction.— Yours truly, THos. Newsieerne. 

Further particulars from the Sole Patentee and Manufacturer, 


NEILL MEIKLEJOHN, 
GAS ENGINEER, 
LONGWOOD, HUDDERSFIHLD. 


D. HULETT. & CO., LTD. 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
Manufacturers of every description of Gas-Fittings, 


HULETTS PATENT STREET-LAMPS. 


No putty required. 

Glass secured by hinged clips. No loose parts. 

A new pane of glass can be fitted in a few minutes by any inexperienced person. 

Glass can be supplied cut ready for use. 

The frames are not liable to be damaged as in ordinary lamps when hacking out a 
broken pane of glass. 

The glass can be removed for repainting. 

Several thousands of these are now in use, giving general satisfaction. 

They are strongly made, and of best material. 
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W. PARKINSON & CoJ; 


—— ESTABLISHED 1816 —— 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
WET METERS. Vo 


ORDINARY WET METERS #: 


IN CAST-IRON CASES. 


Work with very little friction. Will stand very , 
high pressures. Cannot possibly be shut off by sud. The 
den increase of pressure, the Float being affected by As $1 
Outlet Gas only. Allow for loss of water by evapora- 7 pl 
tion without materially affecting the registration or 
shutting off the gas. Unexcelled for simplicity of 9 % 
construction, excellence of workmanship, or accuracy 

in eee. ORI 


COMPENSATING METERS 


iT 
IN TINNED OR CAST-IRON CASES. : 


The Slow-Spoon Compensator has been in extensive The 

use for many years; it maintains an unvarying water- = 

line without appreciable friction, and provides a large 

reserve of water. The Float arrangement allows 

..... Sudden or excessive pressure on the Inlet without 

bee. affecting the working of the Meter or extinguishing SF 
o the | Lights. 


. DRY METERS, 










HY 





peal wu 
These Meters are unsurpassed for accuracy of registra- 
tion. The cases are made of the best Charcoal Tin 
Plates; and each part of the Meter is stamped by 
special Machinery to ensure uniformity and exactness 
in construction. The Diaphragms are all of the 
best Persian Sheep Skins, carefully selected, and the 
brasswork and smaller fittings are of superior 
workmanship. 














COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, OFFICE: 10, + aaa CHAMBERS, 
GATE, 
LON DON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. 
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ee also Advt., p. 58. 
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